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In an effort to meet the training needs of the 
British Columbia (BC) labor force, Open College (OC) , in Burnaby, has 
focused future activities on market-driven, employer-centered 
training programs utilizing advanced technologies and traditional 
on-site instructional methods. Designed to ensure that these courses 
and programs reflect actual labor demands, this report examines BC's 
training needs, details economic and labor market trends and forces, 
identifies the extent to which training needs have been changed by 
such factors as industry demands and political developments, and 
recommends ways in which OC ' s programs can upgrade the level of 
skills of the BC labor force. After an introductory section 
discussing the purpose and me*"hodology of the report, part II 
provides an economic and labor market overview, detailing information 
on: (1) a world overview, examining economic trends in the United 
States, Europe, and Asia; (2) the Canadian economy, reviewing 
demographics and employment, productivity, trade, and industrial 
development; (3) the BC economy; (4) provincial industries and 
industrial development; (5) developments in the workplace; (6) 
occupations and demand; (7) critical skills; (8) skills shortages; 
and (9) training trends, examining such areas as expenditures, 
delivery methods, and governmental role. Part III presents a series 
of recommendations for OC, emphasizing the need for training in 
information technology, management and supervision, workplace 
literacy, and total quality management. Appendixes include a map of 
BC, a table of government funding for training programs, profiles of 
the six BC regions, and BC industry profiles by region. An autumn 
1992 update on the economic and market overview is attached. (PAA) 
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LABOUR TRENDS AND TRAINING NEEDS 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 

EXECUTIVE GUIDE 

The Open College component of the Open Learning Agency Is committed to 
meet the training needs of the British Columbia labour force. As a result, the 
Open College Planning Council has agreed that an annual review of the 
economy and its effect on training needs in the province of B.C. would facilitate 
the most efficient and effective distribution of resources toward career, 
vocational, and technical training. This report was produced as a result of 
secondary research on the economy and other factors affecting training needs. 

In terms of the global economic situation, most countries, including Canada, the 
United States, Japan, and Britain are currently facing recessions or marked 
slowdowns in economic growth. Recovery for these countries should occur in 
1992 as indicators suggest a real rise in output that will enhance economic 
growth. The Canadian economy is still waiting for a recovery from the United 
States to boost growth in exports. Canadian retail sales are down and 
investment is weak. Other factors such as Increasing manufacturers shipments, 
steady inflation, slight Increases in service sector outputs, a rise in consumer 
confidence, and grov/th in housing sales signal a slow recovery. Impediments 
to long term economic health, however, include the deficit, aging of the 
population, lack of production of new competitive goods, including exports, and 
Canada's poor relative cost competitiveness as measured by Sabour costs and 
productivity. However, activity in new knowledge-based industries, such as 
computers, communications, and health may aid long-term growth. 

The B.C. economy is facing a similar situation, although not as severe. The B.C. 
economy is expected to grow by 1.5% to 2.0% In 1991 and 1992 respectively. 
Over the 1993 to 1995 period, the economy is expected to grow at an average 
annual rate of 3.3% — the same rate as the Canadian economy. Positive factors 
include a high level of Immigration and continuing ties with the Pacific Rim. 
Those industries In B.C. suffering most from the current recession include 
forestry, coal mining, manufacturing, and airline transportation. Other areas of 
the economy, such as the health sector and emerging high-tech industries 
seem to be experiencing some growth. 

Several factors are currently affecting the economic situation and labour market 
within the province. These factors have served to extend and reinforce the 
direction of the economy over the previous year. They will shape the workforce 
of the 1990's and will govern the approach of the Open College Planning 
Coundl to addressing training needs. The factors are as follows: 
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Slow growth of the v/orkforce. 

♦ Aging of labour force participants. 

♦ Increasing employment in the service sector. 
Concentraticn of "good" jobs in large metropolitan areas. 
Growth in jobs requiring high skills and knowledge. 
Growth of non-traditional employment . 

Increase in number of non-traditional workers. 

More sophisticated technology in industty and the workplace. 

♦ Information explosion. 
Automation replacing unskilled labour. 

♦ Global competition. 

Acute skilled labour shortages. 

Recent economic, demographic and competitive pressures have caused many 
organizations to adopt new ways of doing business. In the area of human 
resource development flattening of organizational structures, outsourcing of 
internal functions, new management principles, and even the re-angineering of 
workforces are becoming commonplace. The nature of careers is changing too. 
Most employees will hold four to six jobs in two to three different career areas 
and job security is a thing of the past. Those jobs in greatest demand are in the 
service sector and in the areas of health and technology. Those jobs in greatest 
decline are low-skilled jobs, especially those in the natural resources sector 
within goods-producing industries. Critical skills will be those considered 
essential to the new work environment. Multi-skilled workers who can adapt to 
new tasks and technologies will be required. Workplace literacy will 
encompass more advanced computer literacy, communication, analytic, and 
leadership skills. Due to increasing skill shortages, employers will have to rely 
on non-traditional labour groups such as immigrants, the disabled, older 
workers, and temporary and part-time employees. 

Because of pressures to increase productivity, while relying on a changing and 
aging work force, industry will feel increasing pressure to train wori<ers. New 
market conditions, along with qualitative improvements in training has led to its 
expansion. Recent training trends include the outsourcing of training, focus on 
workplace-based training, and upgrading of skills using advanced 
technologies. Industry continues to place a greater emphasis on executive and 
management training, especially In the areas of leadership and professional 
upgrading. Training for trades, production, and clerical staff typically 
concentrates on computer training, communication skills, and technical 
knowledge. 

There have been minimal changes in the B.C. economy over the past year that 
would suggest a change in focus in initiatives through the Open College Planning 
Council. Developments in the labour market, industrial sectors, and training 
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areas suggest that the workplace of the 1990's and beyond will continue to 
demand highly skilled and flexible workers with knowledge in a number of key 
areas. These skill sets are generic and applicable to virtually any industry or 
sector. They include information technology, management and supervision, 
workplace literacy, and total quality management. In terms of industry-specific 
skills, health, science and technology will play increasing roles in the Canadian 
economy. 

Given this context, it is recommended that the Open College continue to focus 
on specific workplace-based training initiatives, especially in the areas of 
management, information technology, basic skills and service quality. In 
addition, it is expected that, where possible, these initiatives proceed after 
further market research and with the involvement ot private and public sector 
partners. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

A. BACKGROUND 

What are the Open College and Workplace Training Systems? 

The Open College component of the Open Learning Agency is committed to 
meet the training needs of the B.C. labour force. As a result, the Open College 
has made Workplace Training Systems the primary focus of Its future activities. 
The aim is to enhance human resource planning and assist in the production of 
a better, more capable and competitive workforce in B.C. 

Workplace Training Systems is market-driven and employer-centred. Training 
programs may be customized or systems may be specially created to meet 
unique organizational requirements. A team of consultants play an essentia! 
role In co-ordinating activities and providing value added to existing training 
products and services. Consultants have access to all existing Open College 
programs as well as to the latest training materials from international sources. 
Training is delivered using an expanded system of advanced technologies, 
such as computer-based training, CD ROf^, linear and interactive video, as well 
as more traditional alternatives including on-site instruction, printed materials, 
and audio and video tapes. This approach creates comprehensive training 
programs for employees and employers. Therefore, it is important that all 
training courses and programs reflect labour market demands. 

Many of Open College's stock courses are recognized and accredited by 
colleges, universities, and numerous trade and professional associations, and 
are accessible by individuals as well as by employers. The modular, portable 
design of these programs offers individuals very flexible alternatives Including 
independent study at the worl^lace, the home, or a local learning centre. The 
B.C. Educational Credrt Bank also enables Individuals to have existing 
workplace skills assessed and evaluated for post-secondary credit. In order to 
create training programs which meet industry needs, research is needed for 
planning, development, delivery, and marketing purposes. 
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B. PURPOSE OF STUDY 

Why produce this report? 

The purpose of this study is to provide an update and supplement to the 
findings presented in the 1990 document for the Open College Planning 
Council Training and the Economy: An Anaiysis of Labour Market Trends and 
Training Needs in B.C. The Open College Planning Council is made up of 
presentatives from other post-secondafy institutions and industries. The 
mandate of the Council is to identify needs and set priorities for instmctional 
development. As agreed by Planning Council, an annual review of the 
economy and its effect on training needs in the Province of British Columbia, 
facilitates the most efficient and effective distribution of resources toward career, 
vocational and technical training. This report is also meant to serva as a labour 
mari<et and training guide for employers. Specifically, the objectives of this 
report, are to: 

Examine the provincial training needs arising from previous labour 
mari<et analyses. 

Examine forces within the economy and trends within the labour mari<et 
that affect training needs. 

Identify to what extent these needs have changed through such factors as 
the provision of training, changes in the economy, industry demands, 
new political developments, and other external influences. 

Recommend ways to upgrade the skill level of the provincial labour force, 
including continuing to identify critical areas and a strategic direction for 
the Open College and Wort<piace Training Systems. 
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C. METHOD OF STUDY 

How was this report developed? 

The information contained in the recent training needs analysis Training and the 
Economy: An Analysis of Labour Market Trends and Training Needs in B.C., 
was reviewed to determine past provincial training needs and priorities. The 
information in this report was updated and augmented by a literature search to 
obtain recent data and Information concerning the economy and other factors 
affecting training needs. Open College initiatives funded by the Planning 
Coundl were also reviewed to determine to what extent training needs were 
being addressed. 

Based on this analysis, conclusions were drawn and recommendations given 
regarding the continuation of the Open College's current strategic direction. 
Two questions were addressed: Have there been any significant changes m 
our operating environment over the past year that would warrant a change m 
emphasis? And if so. how will ♦he Open College deal with these 
developments? 
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11. ECONOMIC AND LABOUR MARKET OVERVIEW 
A. World Overview 

How does the performance of other industrialized countries compare to Canada? 

1. United States 

The outlook for 1992 is one of slow recovety. The 1990/91 recession 
turned out to be more severe than expected. Total output in the economy 
has declined by -2.8% due to a large reduction In domestic demand. On 
a monthly basis, housing starts, retail sales, and other indicators have 
been wavering between slight gains and slight decreases. Production 
has been increasing in some industries such as steel, automobiles, and 
lumber, but falling in other industries such as power, coal, and paper. 
Employment and earnings have not yet increased sufficiently to boost 
retail sales. Retail sales account for half of consumer spending which, in 
turn, accounts for two thirds of total economic activity. Other negative 
economic factors include high interest rates, the large federal deficit, high 
consumer and business debts, over-supply of office and retail space, and 
increased taxes. All these suggest the continuation of the current 
recession into 1992. 

Eventually, however, indicators suggest a strong recovery. Business 
Inventories have been kept under control, so increased production, new 
jobs, and new plant spending will result almost immediately after demand 
increases. Exports should continue to rise throughout the recession. 

2. Europe 

With the exception of Britain, all European economies are forecasting 
growth for 1991/92. In Germany, total output is expected to increase by 
2.6% in 1991, slowing slightly in 1992 to 2.4%. Unemployment remains 
high, however, with an average growth of 9.0% and 9.5% expected for 
1991 and 1992 respectively. In France, unemployment is also high 
averaging 9.3% during 1991 . Growth Is forecasted to reach 1 .5% this 
year and 2.5% in 1 992. At 1 1 .0%, Italy's unemployment rate is one of 
Europe's highest. Growth will reach 1 .6% this year and is hoped to reach 
2.5% in 1992. 

Britain, however, is still suffering from declining growth, low consumer 
confidence, high unemployment, and weak retail sales. Inflation is 
expected to continue at around 6% while growth in real output will 
decline by 1.5% in 1991. 
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3. Asia 

While not In a recession, the economy of Japan Is slowing. Growth in 
output has moved from an average of 5.5% In the past three years to 3.5% 
growth in gross national product (GNP) for this year. Inflation has peaked 
at 4.0% while consumer prices are expected to rise by 3.2% in 1991 . 
Inflation is then forecasted to fall to 2.6% in 1992. Housing starts, however, 
are still sluggish, along with slow consumer spending, and declining 
Industrial manufacturing. 

B. The Canadian Economy 

What is the current state of the Canadian economy? 

1. Outlook 

The Canadian economy is only now recovering slightly from the recession. 
Inflation continues to fall while international trade, manufacturers' 
shipments, home sales, and consumer confidence are improving. Other 
indicators, however, suggest the recovery is industry and location specific. 
Retail sales are down, and bankruptcies continue to increase. In addition, 
savings rates are low, and consumer debt and interest expense burdens 
are high. However, technically the economy has grown consistently for the 
last nine months. Forecasted growth for next year, as measured by the 
change in real domestic product, is 2.0% to 2.5%, as compared to a 1% 
decrease for 1991 . Gains have already occun-ed in some goods- 
producing and service industries. 

Most of the decline in growth over the last several quarters has been a 
result of poor performance in the manufacturing sector. In 1990, for 
example, 185 140 fewer automobiles were produced, representing a 9.6% 
drop in output. Household appliances, clothing, and footwear fell even 
more drastically. In the resource sector, the greatest declines were felt 
especially In lumber and newsprint. Declines were also felt In real persona 
expenditures as they dropped by 2.6% in 1991 . Consumer durable goods 
fell by 7.4% and semi-durable goods dropped by 8.0%. The number of 
construction activities, building permits, and housing starts also plummeted 
dramatically, although housing resale activities have recently picked up. 

Consumer confidence is low as private and public debt continue to grow. 
Outstanding consumer debt and interest expense burdens, as a 
percentage of disposable income, have been increasing since 1986. They 
currently stand at approximately 80% and 10% respectively. The federal 
deficit reached $405-billion in August of 1991. Declining revenues suggest 
the deficit for 1991 will total between $30-billion ?"d $40-billion. 
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In exports. Canada is still waiting for a recovery from the U.S. in order to 
benefit from Increased demand. Almost 75% of Canadian exports are 
sold in U.S. mai1<ets. The rise in automobile and lumber exports may 
signal a slight recovery although surpluses have only been recorded for 
transportation, telecommunications, machinery and manufactured goods. 

Figure 1 

Percentage Change In Real GDP In 
British Columbia, Canada, and Selected Countries 




British Columbia Canada United States Japan Gemiany 

(Source: B.C. Central Credit Union. Bx}nomic Analysis of British Columbia. 1991.) 
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2. Damographics and Employment 

Statistics Canada estimates the current Canadian population to be 
approximately 26 100 000. The overall size of the population will 
inci 3ase until the year 2026. Growth will turn to decline by the year 2036 
as the median age of the population falls and the birth rate decreases. 
By the year 2036. 25% of the population will be over the age of sixty-five. 
Recently, the number of workers entering the labour force has fallen to 
approximately 230 000 per year and will decline further to 180 000 at the 
end of the decade. Growth In the labour force in the 1990s is considered 
moderate at approximately 1 .3% annually. Due to the continuing 
economic expansion, unemployment will eventually fall to around 5.2% 
by 2005. However, in order to stabilize and guarantee a reasonably- 
sized labour force in the long term, increased immigration will be 
necessary. Studies suggest that if the Canadian birth rate remains at 
1 .7%, the percentage of foreign-bom residents will stabilize at 23%. 

In 1991 , the recession is still affecting the Canadian job mari<et. Of the 
approximately 14 million individuals in the Canadian labour force, over 
300 000 were out of wcrk during the first year of the recession (March 
1990 to March 1991). Employment losses are concentrated among 
youths and older men. Part-time employment and employment 
opportunities for women increased during this period. Overall, the 
unemploymont rate has risen to over 10.0%. The yearly increase in the 
consumer price index is approximately 6.4%. Earnings, however, are 
increasing only by 5.6% annually. 

3. Producfivity 

Canada's cost competitiveness, as measured by labour costs and 
productivity, is weakening compared to other industrial nations. Canada 
is cun-ently in a favorable position and ranks fifths among developed 
countries in global competitiveness. In a recent survey of Canada the 
Organizafion for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) said 
Canada was "well placed to maintain its role as one of the most 
prosperous and fastest growing economies among the OECD area." 
However, according to the IMD Internafional, Canada will soon fall to 
eighth position among the Group of Seven (G-7) industrial countries, 
behind the Netheriands, Denmark, and Ireland. Aggregate labour 
productivity, defined by output per worker, rose in 1991. This was due to 
an increase in layoffs to compensate for decreasing sales and cuts in 
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output Aggregate labour productivity, as measured by real business 
sector output per hour worKed. grew only by 0.4% in 1990. compared to 
1.7% In 1989, and by an annual average rate of 1.5% between 1981 and 
1989. The service sector was largely responsible for this decrease as 
wholesale and retail trade productivity fell by 5.5%. In contrast, output per 
hour increased by 2.6% in the goods sector. This increase was due to 
strong productivity growth in manufacturing and constmction. Decreasing 
demand has resufted In layoffs. Consequently, the decline in working 
houis has surpassed cuts in production. 

Changes in unit labour costs are measured by three factors: the 
exchange rate, labour productivity, and hourly labour compensation. Unit 
labour costs in Canada grew by 3.4% per year between 1981 and 1988. 
compared to a 0.4% increase in the United States. Due to the 
depreciation of the Canadian dollar, however, cost competitiveness with 
the U.S. improved. In the same period, the cost competitiveness of 
Canadian manufacturing deteriorated with Britain but remain unchanged 
with France, and actually improved with Italy and Japan. Recently, 
however. Canada's actual cost competitiveness with the U.S. in 
manufacturing has continued to deteriorate. The value of the Canadian 
dollar appreciated by 17.1% between 1985 and 1990 and the output per 
hour advanced by 1 .2% compared to 19.2% in the U.S. As a 
consequence, since 1985. unit labour costs have increased by 45.6% in 
Canada and declined by 0.3% in the U.S. 

Figure 2 

Trends In International Competitiveness In Manufacturing In Major OECD Countries 

Average Annual Rate of Change 1981 - 1988 

U nit 1 abour Costs * Hoiirlv Labour Output 
(<;^ ^P.s^\\c.omencw) nnmpfinsalion per HOUf 
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(Source: U.S. Bureau of Statistics. June 1989. Canadian Labour Mari<et arKi Productivity Centre. 1990.) 
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Canada has also demonstrated the inability to produce new goods, and 
has faired badly in terms of Its trade deficit for high-technology products. 
The high-tech sector is of particular importance as innovation and 
product advances boost productivity in all sectors. Demand for high-tech 
products is also very high currently, compared to the demand for more 
traditional products. In addition, a dynamic high-tech sector helps 
indicate the extent to which Canada enjoys a highly trained labour force. 
In 1987 Canada ran a trade deficit of $7.2 billion n the high-technoiogy 
area, up from $5.4 billion in 1981. Canada has the lowest ratio of 
exports to imports in high-technology products among the seven major 
OECD countries. In summary, within most areas. Canada seems unable 
to improve its overall productivity level relative to competitors. 

Figure 3 

Export/import Ratios In High-Technology Products 

1985 



6 




0 

Japan West France Italy U.S. Canada 
Germany 



(Source: OECD , Paris. Statistics Canada. Perspectives on Labour and Income. 1 991 .) 
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Several factors have combined to soften the competitive position of 
Canadian industry. In the past. Industry has tended to rely on the 
allocation of resources for competitive advantage. In addition. Canadian 
companies lack domestic rivalry, adequate domestic suppliers, and a 
demanding consumer base. This creates a disincentive to invest m 
technology, upgrade into higher value added products, to invest in 
human resource development, or utilize labour effectively. However, 
Canada does possess a strong competitive position in health and 
commuiiications as well as strong industry clusters in the transportation 
and technical consulting fields. 



4. 



Trade 



Approximately 30% of Canada's gross domestic product depends on 
exports, double that of the United States and three times that of Japan. 
However, with the exception of sales of cars and parts guaranteed under 
the 1965 auto pact, virtually all that Canada sells to foreign buyers are 
commodities. Half of Canada's 400 000 manufacturing companies sell 
only to other Canadian companies or consumers and export nothing. 
Growing demand by Canadian industry for sophisticated, value added 
products is typically met through imports. Trade deficits in this area, and 
trade surpluses in resource based goods, point to Canada's poor 
competitive position. 

Figure 4 

Canada's Trade With Major Trading Blocks 
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Despite the growth of non-resource-based manufacturing, British 
Columbia still depends heavily on exports of faw materials. The 
percentage of resource-based GDP actually decreased for the rest of 
Canada from 12.4% in 1981 o 11.1% of GDP in 1989. However, 
resource-based exports still account for approximately 85% of total B.C. 
exports compared to 40% forthe rest of Canada and less than 26% for 
the United States. 

Figure 5 
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Trade Balance by Commodity 
1981 - 1991 
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(Source: Statistics Canada. Bank of Canada. Financial Post estimates. Trade oultook 
brighter thar\ we picture it. 1991 .) 

In their Canadian Business Bulletin, a recent survey of exporters by the 
Canadian Ubour Market and Productivity Centre outlines the growing 
importance of training for international competitiveness. Currently, there 
are inadequate human resources to support export activities. CSose to 
two-thirds of firms surveyed reported hiring difficulties; 50 percent of 
exportere feK this had a negative impact on production and trade. The 
greatest banier to solving this problem was felt to be inadequate 
preparation by schools and the lack of sensitivity to workplace needs in 
the educational community. 
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5- Industries and Industrial Development 

a. Goods-Producing Industries 

The goods-producing industries, in general, are prone to cyclical 
economic patterns. Traditionally, high interest rates and falling 
incomes lead consumers to postpone buying durables and housing, 
and firms delay purchase of equipment and machinery. Between 
May 1989 and December 1990. approximately 315 000 Jobs have 
been lost in the manufacturing sector in Canada. Industries affected 
include food and beverages (37 000 jobs lost), wood industries (31 
000), fabricated metal products (27 000), automobiles and trucks (2^ 
000), primary metals (20 000), machinety (23 000), automobile 
parts, electronics, and printing and publishing (21 000). In other 
goods- producing industries, such as construction, employment 
declines were pronounced. The level of employment dropped by 
120 000 between March 1990 and March 1991. 

In terms of output, the goods sector has fallen by over 11% in the las 
quarter of 1990 and in the first quarter of 1991 . Those industries 
hardest hit include forestry and logging (-23.3%), manufacturing 
(-9.0%), construction (-8.0%). and agriculture (-6.3%). In B.C., the 
large decline in output (4.1% in 1990/91) was caused primarily by 
the downturn in the forest products industry. 

Most of this job loss is estimated to have come from increased globa 
competition, the high dollar, high interest rates, and the Free Trade 
Agreement. It has been suggested that Canada must cultivate a 
highly skilled wori<force in order to attract high-paying industry and 
diversify into more advanced secondary manufacturing. 

b. The Service Sector 

The service sector consists of three types of services: dynamic 
(transportation, wholesale, finance, insurance, real estate, and 
business services), traditional (retail, accommodation, recreation, 
and personal services), and non-mari<et (education, health, public 
administration and sodal services). Almost 90% of current net 
employment has been created within the seryice sector. The sen/ice 
sector now encompasses 71% of all wori<ers compared to 29% for 
goods-producing industries. In fact, an analysis of job separations ir 
1986 shows that 40% of wori<ers who faced layoffs in goods- 
producing industries had to find wori< in services. 
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Within the service sector, only trade and transportation and 
communication experienced real declines in output during the 
recession. Trade declined by 8.6% and transportation and 
communication declined by 1.4%. In finance, insurance, and real 
estate, output was up by 2.9%, in government services, it was up 
by 1.1%, and in community, business, and persof^al services, it 
increased by 0.2%. While trade in services has been growing 
rapidly, few industries In Canada have reached international 
levels of competitiveness. Canada's service exports as a 
percentage of total exports are the lowest of the seven leading 
industrial countries. 

Long-range changes within the service sector include: an 
increase in non-standard (part-time, temporary) employment; a 
growing inequality between workers as workforce gains are 
occurring at the high and low end of the wage scale; rapid 
technological change through investment in machinery; and an 
increase in technical intensitv within numerous industries. 
International trade in services is of increasing significance within 
business services and communications transactions. 

c. Small Business 

Small business is generally defined as those firms with fewer than 
50 employees. Firms with 50 to 499 employees are classified as 
medium-sized by the Canadian Federation of Independent 
Business. In Canada, in 1988, 97.4% of companies had fewer 
than 50 employees. More than 75% of these firms are found in the 
service sector, particularly business and personal services, retail, 
and construction activities. Only 8.5% are active in the primary 
industries while 4.8% are involved in manufacturing. In terms of 
employment, however, small businesses contribute significantly to 
employment growth within the sen/ice sector, rather than to the 
overall share of employment. 

While British Columbia contains only 1 1.5% of the country's 
population, 13.9% of Canada's small business operations are 
located in B.C. The small business sector plays a significant role 
in the B.C. economy due to the number of firms operating in the 
province and the jobs generated by these operafions. In 1988. 
there was a total of 127 460 companies in the province; 96% of 
these were small businesses. These firms were responsible for 
490 000, or 40.5%, of the full-time jobs in the province. During the 
period 1978 to 1988, small business accounted for 83% of net 
employment gains or 268 000 net new jobs. 
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According to a recent survey of small business owners, issues of 
concern to the smali business sector include: total tax burden, 
government regulation and paper work, shortages of qualified 
labour, workers' compensation boards, cost of municipal 
govemment, availability of financing, and provincial labour laws. 
Small business confidence in the state of the economy is 
deteriorating and capital spending plans and operating plans are 
being adjusted accordingly. Staff cutbacks are expected, although 
shortages of qualified labour are of particular and growing 
concern to businesses in British Columbia and in the northern 
regions. Of overall concern, however, is business survival. Of the 
108 067 private sector firms started in Canada in 1984. for 
example, 16% disappeared in the first year of operation, while 
15% were no longer registered by the second year, and an 
additional 1 2% were gone after the third year of operation. These 
changes do not necessarily reflect bankruptcies, although small 
businesses are more likely to suffer losses during a downturn, 
including losing employment share. 

Emerging Industries 

A recent analysis of North American economies reveals four 
sectors that will dominate the industrial growth in the 1990's. The 
four engines include: computers and semiconductors, 
instrumentation, health care and medical technology, and 
communications and telecommunications. These new growth 
industries are knowledge-based and use less capital than mass 
production manufacturing but are far more research and 
development intensive. 

Figure 6 
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The B.C. Economy 

How does the B.C. economy compare to the rest of Canada? 



1. Outlook 

While B.C. enjoyed considerable growth during 1986 to 1989, the 
economy has slowed down considerably in the last two years. The 
cun-ent recession is less serious than that of the eariy 1 980's, largely due 
to diversification in export markets. Not as many countries are faang a 
downtum as in 1981—1982. The B.C. economy is predicted to be down, 
in terms of total real output, by 0.5% over the 1 990 figure of 2.0% growth. 
Growth in 1992 should average 1.5% to 2.0% as the economy returns to 
an expansionary phase of the business cycle. Over the 1993—1995 
period, the B.C. economy is expected to grow at an average annual rate 
of 3.3% -the same rate of growth as the Canadian economy. 

Figure 7 
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Figure 7 cont. 
Provincial Outlook Summary 
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(Source: Economics Department of B.C. Central Credit Union. 1991 . 
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Ministry of Finance and Corporate Relations. Economic Review. May 1991.) 

2. Demographics and Employment 

A major factor driving the B.C. economy over the next few years will be 
population growth and demographic change. Currently, the province 
contains over 3.1 million people, accounting for 1 1 .8% of the total 
national population. Total net in-migration A/as 64 236 Individuals in 
1 990. Of this, 64% was due to interprovindal migration and the 
remaining 36% was intemational migration. Provincial migration is 
expected to grow by 2.0% in 1 991 and by 1 .9% in 1992. By 2005, 4.0 
million people are expected to reside in B.C. Vancouver, Victoria, and 
Kelowna are expected to face above-average increases in the number of 
residents. The latter two areas can expect an increase in older residents 
in particular. B.C. already has 1 1 .5% more seniors, on average, than the 
rest of Canada. By 2001 , this will increase to 1 6.5%. 
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Despite an increase in the number of jobs created in the province, recent 
growth in the labour force (over 3% in 1990) has resulted in a rise in 
unemployment figures. Since 1988, however, total employment in the 
province has increased by 10%, as compared to less than 1% for all of 
Canada. In the same period, the growth rate of the provincial population 
has increased almost twice as fast as the national rate: 9.7% versus 
5.3% nationally. Services now account for two-thirds of provincial output 
and 75% of all Jobs. In the past year 7 000 jobs have been lost in the 
goods-producing sector but 36 000 Jobs have been created in the service 
sector. The traditional resource sector, however, still provides Indirect 
job support for services. Employmen^t is expected to grow at an average 
annual rate of 2.3%, or by an average of 35 000 jobs per year over the 
period 1992 to 1995. Unemployment, however, will remain high as the 
economy adjusts to the growing labour force. 

In terms of labour, B.C enjoyed fairly strong employment growth in 1990 
with over 34 000 new jobs added during the year. In 1991 , less than half 
this number, or about 15 000 new jobs, will be created in the province. 
The vast majority of new employment has been and will continue to be 
created within the service sector. In 1990, for example, employment rose 
by 2.4% due to a 3.7% increase in jobs in the service sector and a 1 .7% 
decline In the goods-producing sector. The major industries in the 
province, by employment, are as follows: 
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Figure 8 



Direct Employment by Industry In B.C. 
1980 and 1990 
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3. Trade 

The province stiil relies on its natural resource base for exports and has 
consistently failed to diversify the products it exports. In 1989. 9% of 
B.C.'s output was sold to the rest of Canada and 28% was exported. 
B.C. is making some progress in diversifying its customer base, however. 
Increasing emphasis is being placed on sales to the Pacific Rim (33% in 
1985 compared to 39% in 1989) rather than to the U.S. (53% in 1985 
versus 43% in 1989). Two thirds of these exports, however, came from 
only 5 commodities: pulp, coal, copper, newsprint, and softwood lumber. 
Over 30% of jobs in the province depend on outside markets. Foreign 
sales are responsible for 23% of employment and sales to other 
provinces support another 9% of jobs. 

Although generally had exports been increasing, over the past two years 
they have begun to slowly decline. The outlook for the next year will 
depend on the recovery of B.C.'s two major trading partners, whose 
economies are predicted to improve over 1992. 

D. Provincial Industries and Industrial Development 

What developments will shape our local industries? 

1 . Forestry 

The forest products industry depends on 27.7 million hectares of land 
covering 29.4% of the province's land area. B.C. has over half of 
Canada's inventory of softwood timber and 7.1% of the worid's total. The 
inventory of standing timber is 8.59 billion cubic metres. The annual 
allowable cut is 76 cubic metres. The predominant species harvested 
include Lodgepole pine (25%), Spruce (19.5%), Hemlock (17.6%), True 
Rrs (13.7%), and Douglas Rr (10.1%). In temns of production, logs are 
converted into a range of wood, and pulp and paper products. 
Commodities include: lumber, plywood, shakes and shingles, market 
pulp, and newsprint. Value added production is growing. Log exports 
now'account for only 2.8% of the total harvest. 

The industry employs approximately 85 000 wori<ers among 145 firms in 
B C Excluding the top companies ( MacMlllan Bloedel, Fletcher 
Challenge, Cantor, Doman, West Fraser, Northwood, Eurocan. Interfor) 
an average of 40 wori<ers are employed in each company. The largest 
areas of employment include lumber (28 100). contract logging (15 700), 
company logging (9 600). mari<et pulp (8 100), and secondary 
manufacturing (7 400). Layoffs affected 8 000 workers in 1990. 
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Overall, the industry contributes 9.5% of the total gross domestic product. 
Including indirect manufacturing and other effects, the industry supports 
20% to 25% of the total GDP. The forest products industry also accounts 
for over 50% .of total provincial exports. 

The forestry industry is still in a recession which should last past the end 
of 1991 . Prices for most commodities are under pressure as housing 
starts remain at low levels, excess capacity is present, inventories are 
high, and the high Canadian dollar affect sales. The downturn is not as 
serious as the one during the 1981 recession, as the industry is in better 
financial shape, rirms have the flexibility to curtail production, and 
productivity is up due to consolidation and rationalization. Profits in the 
largest B.C. forest product companies were still sharply eroded in 1990. 

Lumber production fell by 7% in 1990 and is forecasted to fall a further 
5% in 1991 . There is a glut of newsprint and output is expected to fail by 
1% in 1990 and 1991. Northern softwood bleach kraft pulp will likely 
drop by 5% to 7% in 1991 , following a decline of 10% in 1990. 

Another problem plaguing the forestry industry includes the lack of 
workplace literacy skills. A recent study commissioned by the IWA 
Canada and the Council of Forest Industries of B.C. found that 56% of 
sawmill workers have difficulty understanding woriqDiace literature at the 
Grade 4 level. Only 26% of wori<ers understand material at the Grade 12 
level. 

2. Mining 

The mining industry in B.C. accounts for $3 billion in revenues per year or 
3% of the gross provincial product. It is the economic mainstay of many 
regional communities especially in the Kootenays (coal), Northeast 
(coal), Thompson-Okanagan (copper), and Northeast and North Coast 
regions (precious metals). Approximately 58 000 people are employed 
in the industry. The six largest mines in the Province account for 7 000 
employees. These Include: Westar Mining, Denison Mines, 
Cominco/Lomex, Fording Coal, Westmin Resources, BHP-Utah Mines. 
Coal operators employ close to half of the 11 500 workers in the mines. 
Coal accounts for 32% of industry revenues. Copper represents 30% of 
total revenues. Precious metals, gold, and silver account for 11% of 
revenues while lead, zinc, and molybdenum account for close to 137o. 
Asbestos accounts for 2% of revenues. Industrial minerals, as well as 
structural material represent, the remainder. 
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The mining industry has been experiencing low metal prices and weak 
demand. Threats for the industry include environmental concerns, the 
high Canadian dollar, competition with low wage countries, high interest 
charges, native land claims, and dwindling copper reserves. Over the 
long term, however, the industry should remain stable as there is little 
over-capacity, and base metal exploration will continue. B.C also has 
substantial undeveloped coal and metal reserves. 

3. Manufacturing 

B.C. manufacturing industries are primarily resource-based with an 
emphasis on forest products, refined nonferrous metals, fisheries 
products, processed agricultural products, and petroleum products. Total 
manufacturing accounts for 14% of provincial GDP. This group alone 
accounts for approximately 9.6%. Emerging secondary manufacturing • 
activities include: fabricated metal products, electrical and electronic 
products, plastic products, machinery and equipment, and non-metallic 
mineral and chemical products. Production within these areas has 
experienced annual growth rates of over 10%. aher areas of increasing 
importance include consumer-oriented products, publishing and 
commercial printing, and sound recording. The majority of firms in B.C. 
employ under 24 workers. Of the 70 000 individuals employed in the 
manufacturing industries, 23% wor1< in metal fabrication. Food and 
beverage accounts for 20% of employment, while wood and furniture 
manufacturing make up over 10% of the total. Machinery, apparel and 
textiles, and electronics account for 7.5% each. 

Employment in the manufacturing sector totals approximately 167 000 
wori^ers, or 1 1 .3% of the B.C. labour force. A recent survey of B.C. 
manufacturers revealed that there is high demand for three key groups: 
apprentices (6 000), journeymen (4 600) and technologists (3 200). Tne 
computer software industry expects to experience the greatest growth 
and corresponding need for qualified workers. Much of this demand is 
for machinists, sales and marketing personnel, computer programmers, 
management personnel, engineers, and people skilled in expert 
systems, CNC, and CADD. Almost 75% of r, manufacturers encounter 
difficulties in recruiting skilled personnel. More than 50% of 
manufacturers also feel their training needs are not adequately met due 
to the high cost of formal training, inability to release worl^ers during work 
hours, and lack of in-house training personnel. 
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4. Health 

While typically classified as an area of government expenditures rather 
than as an industry, due to changing demographics, health care is 
becoming a significant area of employment and income for B.C. labour. 
The provincial government spent $1.9 billion on hospital programs in 
1988/89. The Medical Services plan paid out over $1 billion to 
physicians and surgeons, and other health care providers. Expenditures 
for the Pharmacare Program totalled $185 million while Community and 
Family Health Care accounted for $264 million worth of expenditures. 
Expenditures on Alcohol and Drug Programs, Emergency Health 
Services, and Vital Statistics totalled over $100 million in 1988/89. 

Employment is distributed among the hospital sector, health care offices 
(doctor, dentist, and paramedical practitioners), nursing homes and 
group homes. Nursing and home welfare organizations in Canada grew 
by 30% between 1981 to 1986. Hospital's share of the health and 
welfare labour force grew at a minimal rate of 4% or 50% of personnel. 
Physicians' offices remained fairly constant at 8% of total personnel while 
dentists' offices grew from 3% to 4.5% of personnel. Nursing homes 
stayed constant, while group homes showed some growth. 

Factors affecting the health care systems include: 

Increasing number of acutely ill patients discharged to long term 
care facilities, but decreasing number of acute care beds. 
New technologies are saving more individuals who would not 
have survived previously. 
Aging of the population. 

Government policy that emphasizes treatment rather than 
prevention. 

Use of technologies which increase the need for staff. 

There are a number of new positionr* being created by these forces. 
These include: Case managers, coi-nmunity heatth officers, community 
support workers, computer applications specialists, computer 
programmers, database managers, ethics consuKants, footwear 
specialists, funding co-ordinators, health and policy analysts, laser and 
lithotripsy technicians, magnetic resonance technologists, 
mammography technologists, molecular genetics technologists, 
palliative care counsellors, physics personnel, prosthetic device 
specialists, transplantation personnel, and volunteer co-ordinators. 
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Currently there are a number of occupations experiencing acute 
shortages. These include: registered nurses, respiratory technologists, 
emergency paramedics, occupational therapists, physiotherapists, 
speech therapists, and visiting homemal<ers. In B.C, projected job 
openings are illustrated in the following table. 



Figure 9 

Top 15 Jobs In Health Care 
Number of Projected Openings In B.C. 
1991 — 2001 
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5. Construction 

The construction industry is composed of numerous small locally owned 
and operated, firms. Approximately 65% of all construction expenditures 
relate to residential constmction, 25% to commercial construction and 
10% to industrial and Institutional construction. Building construction 
and renovation, and engineering construction contribute 11% to the 
provincial GDP. Residential construction comprises 5% of the GDP and 
creates 10.3 person years of employment for evefy $1 million spent. In 
1989, there were 90 000 construction workers, which comprised 6% of 
the B.C. labour force. 

Forecasts suggest that because of basic demographics as well as a 
surplus of office space, both the residential and commercial markets will 
stagnate. Vancouver, for example, currently has the highest level of 
office vacancy in five years. 

6. Fisheries and Aquaculture 

There were 20 613 valid commerciai fishing licences issued in British 
Columbia in 1988. Approximately 210 fish processing companies with 
228 plants also operate in the province. In 1989, the fish processing 
sector generated revenue of $820 from sales. The majority of fish caught 
and processed in B.C are sold to export martlets. Fish product exports 
sales in 1 990 reached approximately $650 million. 

Aquaculture accounts for close to $92 million for 13 500 tonnes of 
cultivated marine products. Large fimis dominate with nine fimds 
accounting for 75% of production. The number of companies operating 
in the province totals 120. 

At the height of the fishing season, over 28 000 full and part time jobs are 
created in fish harvesting, fish processing, and sport fishing in B.C. 
Including aquaculture, this figure rises to almost 30 000. The fishing 
industry also generates 15 000 direct person years of employment. 
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7. Agriculture 

Agriculture is not highly ranked in terms of its contribution to the 
provincial GDP. However, at the consumer level, agriculture is the third 
largest goods-producing sector in B.C. Farm cash receipts from all 
agricultural activities exceeded $1 billion in 1990. Two-thirds of B.C. 
consumer needs are satisfied by provincial output Major contnbutors to 
farm receipts include: dairy, beef, hens and chickens, floriculture, eggs, 
calves, nurseries, hogs, apples, and mushrooms. Direct employment at 
the farm level is not high. Uvestock workers, for example, number 3 880, 
while nursery wori<ers total 12 610. However, processing industries 
contribute 210 000 to provincial employment. Agricultural retailing alone 
employs 23 000 individuals. 

8. Transportation 

Transport industries include air, marine, rail, and truck transportation 
systems There are approximately 110 licensed air carriers based in 
B.C. Facilities include over 200 land-based airports, 63 water-based 
facilities and 20 heliports. The province has 8 year-round deep-sea 
ports, 7 500 kilometres of mainline rail track, and 47 060 kilometres of 
provincial roads. 

Over 56 000 people wori< in one of the four transportation sectors in the 
province. Truck transport employs 21 400 people, rail transport employs 
7 900 individuals, while the marine and air transport sectors employ 
12 100 and 14 800 respectively. Net declines in almost all transportation 
related occupations have been recorded recently. Within the trucking 
Industry, however, there will be a shortage of skilled truck drivers. In the 
marine sector, ships deck officers will be in short supply. Three 
occupations are actually disappearing from the marine transport mdustry: 
ship's carpenter, boatswain, and ship's electrician. Within the air sector, 
air traffic controllers are facing shortages due to the large number of 
retirees and the length of time it takes to train new workers. A shortage of 
skilled sheet metal wor1<ers, avionic technicians, aircraft mechanics, Non 
Destmctive Testing (NDT) technicians, interior refurbishers, and 
structures technicians is also a critical problem across Canada. 
Sufficient numbers of entry level workers who possess solid basic skills 
are also hard to find. 
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9. Science and Technology 

The high technology sector encompasses a number of areas including: 
communications, software, space and aerospace, biotechnology, 
environmental technology, and technical applications within forestry, 
energy, sub-sea, medical and agri-food sectors. Information technology 
is a subset of this category and includes electronics, communications 
technology, and computer hardware and software. There are 600 
companies in the province involved in information technology. These 
represent 12 000 employees and gross revenues of $1.6 billion. 
Forecasts for the industry predict a temporary slowdown due to the 
current recession. Industry pressures include less product development 
and a shorter life cycle, rising quality standards, and globalization of 
markets. Difficulties also include a shortage of qualified personnel and a 
shortfall in experienced management and marketing expertise. 

Demand for technology-related occupations may be broken down Into 
four categories: computer jobs, engineering jobs, skilled trades 
occupations, and jobs in science. A recent survey of high-tech firms in 
B.C. found that 50% faced difficulties recruiting professional and 
technical staff, 37% in hiring computer specialists and 57% in hiring 
skilled tradespeople. 

In B.C. there are about 10 600 computer programmers and systems 
analysts employed with another 5 800 jobs expected by the year 2000. 
There are approximately 14 000 computer operators and data entry 
workers employed with another 8 600 jobs expected over the next ten 
years. Engineering jobs are forecasted to increase by 45% over the next 
ten years while supply will only fill 8% of the need. In the skilled trades 
area, jobs expecting the greatest growth levels include machinists and 
electronic equipment installers and repairers. There are an estimated 
4 200 machinists in B.C. with 1 930 job openings expected by 2001. 
Electronic equipment installers and repairers total 2 400 in the province 
virith another 1 240 job openings appearing over the next ten years. Most 
new jobs in the high-tech sector will be in industry. Scientists, however, 
will be required for research purposes. Projected job openings between 
1991 and 2001 are highest for foresters and silvicuiturists (900), 
biologists (730), agriculturalists (480), chemists (180), mathematicians 
(150), geologists (140), meteorologists (80), and physicists (35). 
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10. Tourism 

The tourism industry in B.C. consists of over 10 000 businesses and public 
agencies. There are eight different tourism sectors comprising 
accommodation, food and beverage, adventure tourism and recreation, 
transportation, travel trade, events and conferences, attractions, and tourism 
services. The tourism industry generated $3.97 billion in revenue In 1989. 
or 5% of the gross provincial product. Visitors to and within the province 
originate from four major mart<ets: British Columbia (48% of visitors), other 
parts of Canada (25%), the United States (22%) and overseas (5%). 
Tourism is estimated to generate around 500 000 jobs in the metro area 
and another 250 000 in the rest of the province. 

Tourism has grown steadily since 1985, although tourism figures for 
Vancouver, for example, show visitor numbers down 15% from 1990. 
Causes include the introduction of the GST, increase in airfares due to 
higher fuel costs, and the current recession. New tourism martlets Include 
adventure and seniors travel. However, the fragmentation of the industry, 
decrease in international mari<:eting, increased competition, lack of 
significant draws, and shortages of qualified staff may hamper the industry. 

In B.C., for example, shortages of qualified workers include many positions 
within the hospitality sector. There are severe shortages of fully qualified 
chefs, head cooks and specialty chefs, for example. Employment 
projections for these groups, and others in the tourism industiy. show above 
average growth rates. Because of the size of the industry (87 500 direct 
jobs in B.C.) there are many employment opportunities in many sectors, as 
illustrated below. A substantial number of positions in management and 
supervision are available. These professional management skills have 
been identified as those which are lacking in the hospitality industry. 



Figure 10 

B.C. Employment Trends and Projections - Select Tourism Industry Occupations 



Occupation Number Employ 
Supervisor Food 
and Beverage Prep 6 789 
Chefs and Cocks 20 730 
Bartenders 4 31 1 

Food & Bev Serving 2i 984 
Supen/isors:Lodging 2 275 
Hotel Clerio 2 330 

Travel Clerks 4 340 

Services Management 7 988 
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(Source: Employment and immigration Canada. Job Futures, B.C. An Occupations! Outlook. 1989. ) 
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E. Workplace Developments 

What developments will be shaping the workforce of the 1990*s? 
Flattening of the Organization 

As a result of increasing competition, organizations are searching out 
ways to cut costs while remaining productive. Internally, many 
companies are becoming llatter by removing layers of managemert. 
The elimination of middle management has caused decision-making to 
be pushed to lower levels within an organization. Empowerment gives a 
greater amount of authority and responsibility to those individuals. 

Re-engineering of the Workplace 

In the face of increasing competitive pressures, companies have begun 
to change the way they operate. Senior management, insisting on large 
gains in productivity, increasingly looks to changing the entire structure of 
an organization and to changing manufacturing, sales, administrative, 
and other operating procedures. 

Technological Change 

Information technology has the ability to link both internal and extemal 
groups. Instantaneous communication is possible between customers, 
vendors, and distributors as well as between functions within an 
organization. Rapid changes, therefore, tend to affect everyone within the 
work environment. In I'^e near future, the enabling effect of technology 
will encourage self management, as access to infomnation will be 
universal within an organization. Corporate cohesion and the speed of 
decision making will increase as middle managers become leaders and 
senior managers become strategists and visionaries. The use of high- 
ofder information technology systems, therefore, will act as a catalyst to 
decide who will succeed and who will fail in the global marketplace. 
These new technologies include: more powerful desktop workstations, 
fibre optics for Improved telecommunications, optical disk storage, voice 
recognition systems, improved graphic display terminals, video 
compression, image processing, executive information systems, and 
relational data bases. 
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Competition 

As Canada now ranks fifth in terms of its competitiveness among twenty- 
four industrialized nations, global rivalry has become a serious issue. In 
a study of 200 large Canadian organizations, business leaders listed 
nine factors as major influences on their ability to compete. These 
include legislative requirements, integration of technological change, 
technical skills shortages, and global economies. Another study of 
Canadian and U.S. manaufacturers suggested that factors such as cost 
reduction and marketing were of utmost concern. 

Figure 11 

Maintaining the Competitive Edge: Relative Critical Factors 



Human resource/skilled 
personnel availability 




Govemment 
policy/regulation 



(Source: AT. Kinney Inc. Globe and Mail. 'Business spending on training said vital". 1980.) 
Career Changes 

The average worker in the 1 990's will hold four to six jobs in two to three 
different career areas. The typical post secondary graduate will likely 
have at least ten jobs before retiring. 
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Leisure 

With restructuring, global competition, and change as the only constants, 
the demands place on employees, especially management, have never 
been greater. The result is that many workers are turning to leisure time 
to decrease job stress and increase job satisfaction, in North American 
companies Individuals are reassessing true values and priorities, often 
opting for decreased work days and jobs with more flexible schedules. 
Ncn-traditional employment, therefore, will become a significant trend in 
the 1990's. 

Subcontracting. Outsourcing and Partnerships 

Organizations are looking for partners to help drive efficiency and 
effectiveness. Rather than rely on internal resources, successful 
companies now attempt to network suppliers in order to enlist the best 
providers of service at the lowest cost. The use of outside consultants, 
computing specialists accountants, and other professionals eliminates 
the need for costly internal departments which may not have the 
necessary skills. 

Leadership 

Rather than the use of old management practices, the new work 
environment demands co-operation and coaching rather than direct 
supervision. Empowering wori<ers means the emphasis has changed 
from management to self-responsibility. The success of a company 
depends on everyon->. Those most affected by decisions are often in the 
best position to make id implement decisions. Therefore, decisions 
must be made with the ombined help of managers and the input of 
workers. 
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F. Occupations and Demand 

Which jobs will face increasing or decreasing demand in the near future? 
1. Jobs in Demand 

"Workforce 2000', a recent study by Towers Perrin in conjunction with the 
Hudson Institute of Canada, reported that 60% of companies are 
experiencing labour shortages. Employers are having difficulty recruiting 
si<illed supervisory, management and professional employees as well as 
technical staff. The Immigration Department in response to industry 
demands, now gives preference to immigrants whose job skills are 
required. Chefs, nurses, dental hygienists, therapists, tool and die 
makers, electronic and aerospace engineers, aircraft mechanics and 
computer programmers are favored. Additional personnel will be 
required in other job categories in the near future, these include: 

a. Health Care Providers 

Demographics show that the aging population will put increasing 
pressure on the health care system. Demand will grow for physical 
therapists, medical records specialists, nurses, radiologists, occupational 
therapists, respiratory therapists, recreational therapists, cardiac catheter 
personnel, chiropodists, genetic counsellors, imaging department staff, 
nuclear medicine technologists, respiratory technologists, 
perinatologists, radiation technologists, radiopharmacists. dieticians and 
home support workers and any other occupational group that treats the 
ailments of the elderly. 

b. Engineers, Technicians, and Technologists 

Currently, due to a downtum in constmction and mining efforts, civil 
engineers are facing layoffs. However, cities developed over the last 
century, will find that their infiBstructures are deteriorating and that they 
are inadequate for the increasing population. Engineers will be needed 
to rebuild roads, hospitals, and other structures, and replace them with 
expanded systems and modern buildings. Engineers with knowledge of 
the environment, advanced electronics, and computer technologies will 
be in demand. Overall, the Canadian Engineering Manpower Board 
forecasts a shortage of 50 000 by the year 2000. The Information 
Technology Association of Canada predicts a shortage of over 45 000 
engineers and scientific and technical personnel. Process technologists 
will be in great demand due to the need for their knowledge of efficient 
production methods. 
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c. Environmental Experts 

The trend toward environmental concerns has created a dramatic 
increase in the demand for those Individuals who can work with the 
environment to lessen destructive industrial practices. The increase in 
the number of environmental regulations set by the government will also 
boost the demand for environmental specialists to help them comply with 
new ordinances. Air, water and soil analysts, chemists, toxicoiogists, 
chemical and civil engineers, and geologists specializing in 
environmental studies will be in great demand. 

d. International Marketers 

The development of a global marketplace and increasing levels of 
competition within that marketplace has created demand for individuals 
who can increase the export levels of Canadian products. 

e. Adult Educators 

The training and retraining of the workforce will become more and more 
critical as Canada attempts to remain competitive. Training will become 
a constant process and those able to train will be in demand. 

1 Computer Professionals 

As information technologies become increasingly important in making 
the workplace more productive, those individuals adept at keeping up 
with changes in technology will be in demand. Jobs include systems 
analysts and software engineers. Those capable of managing 
information technology, such as chief information officers, will be also be 
required. 
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g. Scientists 

Developments in such areas as biotechnology will fuel demand for 
skilled scientists, geneticists, microbiologists, chemical and 
bioprocessing engineers, and chemists. A shortage is developmg for lab 
technicians. 

h. Service Workers 

While retailing is currently in a decline, employment in resale and 
wholesale trade will rise dramatically. Grocery and department stores, 
for example, will require highly trained clerks, managers, and buyers- 
Many of the new retail jobs will be in the restaurant industry. 

i. Financial Officers 

In the financial services area, numerous openings exist for audit 
managers, consumer and commercial loan officers, branch managers, 
financial analysts, controllers, credit analysts, computer programmers, 
data processors and systems analysts. Especially important in the 
banking industry are employees with exceptional customer service 
ability. 

These growth areas all have a number of factors in common. They rely on 
workers with significant skill levels, and their demand fluctuates on such factors 
as demographic, changes in technology, and economic restructuring. 

Figure 12 

Tfie Ten Fastest Growing Jobs In the 1990'S 
(In order of rate of growth) 

Respiratory Therapist 
Systems Analyst 
Child Care Wori<er 

Electronic Data Processing Equipment Operator 

Dental Hyglenlst 

Chef/Cook 

Speech Therapist 

Physiotherapist 

Optometrist 

(Source: Employment and Immigration figures compiled by 
Report on Business, Brave New Work.1991 .) 
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It should be cautioned that the ^lop*^ jobs vary according to the growth 
rate size or gross change within the occupational group. 1 his may be 
demonstrated through the following tables compiled from Employment 
and Immigration Canada's Canadian Occupational Projection System 
(COPS). 

Figure 13 

Top 25 Jobs In B.a 
Employment Growth by Occupation 

Occupation Compoiinft QrQwth Rate 

1Q<^n -1995 

Textile Preparation ^ 10.01% 

Video Operator ^'^^J'' 

Choreographers & Dancers 9.07% 

Music Composers 8.287o 

Guides ^-03% 

Inspecting Electrical Equipment 6,37% 

Pertorming Arts - Production 6,37% 

Admin - Medicine ^ -25% 

Ore Treating - Various 6,21 % 

Referees 6.02% 

Paving & Surfacing 5.65% 

Performing Arts - Various 5,59% 

Roasting Chemicals 5,51 % 

Lawyers & Notaries 5,35% 

Occupations in Sports - Various 5.23% 

Sales Occupations - Various 4,93% 

Textile Rnishing ^-^^J" 

Attendants Sports 4,74% 

Osteo and Chiropractors 4,70 /o 

Agricultural Engineer 4.69% 

Systems Analyst "^-65% 

Health - Various 4,56% 

Inspecting Machines - Various 4,58% 

Dental Hygienists ^-"^^/^ 

Medical Occupations - Various 4,46% 

(Souice: Minlstiy of Advanced Education Training and Technology. COPS Demand Mode/ Data, 1991,) 
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Figure 14 



Top 25 Jobs !n B.C. 
Employment by Occupation Size and Change 



Occupation 



OrciJDational GrouD 


Gro<5S Chanqe 


1995 


1990—1995 


113 747 


18 290 


52 749 


9158 


48 040 


9 083 


44 063 


6683 


42 234 


10 721 


39 822 


7 730 


35 494 


9 339 


31 416 


7 266 


28 862 


8 925 


24 219 


4 426 


24 086 


3 410 


19 808 


5 716 


19 165 


4 831 


18 116 


1 797 


17 059 


2 398 


16 498 


4181 


16 043 


3 985 


16 033 


2 099 


15 394 


415 


15 102 


1555 


15 022 


1 712 


14 204 


3318 


14 099 


3 498 


13 470 


3108 


12 843 


1963 



Salespersons 
Bookkeepers 
Secretaries 
Food /Bev Sen/ice 
Sales Managers 
Cashiers & Tellers 
Nurses 

Chefs and Cooks 
Management - Other 
Janitors 

Elementary /Kind Teachers 
General Manager 
Receptionists 
Carpenters 
General Office Clerks 
Equipment Operators 
Welfare. Comnrujntty Service 
Industrial Mechanics 
Auto Mechanics 
Secondary Teachers 
Sales Supen/isors 
Hairdressers 
ChikJ Care 
Real Estate Sales 
Nursery Farm Workers 

(Source: Ministry of Advanced Educatton Training and Technology. COPS Demand Model Data, 1991 .) 

2, Low/No-Growth Jobs 

Essentially, the occupations that will face declines within the near future 
include those requiring low skills. This is especially true for jobs within 
natural resource based occupations. The introduction of technological 
change is also causing jobs to be phased out as demonstrated in the 
following tables. 
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Figure 15 

The Ten Jobs In Fastest Decline In the 1990's 
(In order of rate of growth) 

Tobacco Processor 

Typist 

Weaver 

Fisherman 

Sewing Machine Operator 
Hospital Orderly 
Statistical Cfef1< 
Office Machine Operator 
Farmer 

Radio and TV Repairmen 

(Source: Employment and Immigration figures compiled by 
Report on Business. Brave New Work.) 

Other factors such as the economic shift towards services, new 
competitive pressures, the aging of the population, and automation also 
cause changes in occupational growth. 

Figure 16 

Worst 15 Job Prospects In B,C, 
Employment by Occupation and Growth Rate 



Occupation * Compound Growth Rate 

- 1995 

Architects - Various -12,16% 

Typists -8.88% 

Air Transport Forepersons -8.06% 

Funeral Directors -7,84% 

Sugar Processors -6.69% 

Supen^isors - Furnishing -6-41 % 

Fruit & Vegetable Canners -6,32% 

Chemicals Coating Workers -5.59% 

Glass Processing Forepersons -5,52% 

Rubber and Plastics Forepersons -4,87% 

Fishing Occupations -4.85% 

Machine Tool Operators -4.29% 

Projectionists -4,1 0% 

Farmers -3.99% 

Telephone Operators -3.92% 



(Source: Ministr/ of Advanced Education Training and Technology. COPS Demand Model Data. 
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G. Critical Skills 

What sort of job skills should one invest in as an employer or employee? 

According to the Canadian Manufacturers' Association, multi-skilled workers 
who can adapt to new tasks and technologies as well as contribute to product 
and manufacturing design are the required workers now and for the future. 
Business leaders and educators agree the key to success is basic skills in 
literacy, mathematics, and communications, coupled with a woridng 
knowledge of the principles of business and technology. Even though the 
labour martlet will be tightening, workers must have the tiexibility. basic 
communications, technical, and literacy skills, international outlook, and the 
ability to learn, in order to increase job security and help businesses compete. 

Skills including computer literacy, communication skills, analytic skills, and 
flexibility will be combined to form necessary wort<place literacy or basic skills. 
According to Statistics Canada, 16% of Canadians have reading skills too 
limited to allow them to deal with the majority of written material encountered m 
everyday life. Another 22% cant cope with complex instructions. These facts 
become Important when one considers that blue collar wort^ers are required to 
read almost 100 minutes per day, while retail wori<:ers read close to three 
hours per day. 

The Canadian Task force on Uteracy sets illiteracy's annual cost to business at 
$4.2 billion This Includes such hidden costs as the extra supervision required 
and lost productivity ($2.6 billion), and higher levels of wori<place accidents 
(1 .6 billion). In fact, the Conference Board of Canada estimated that 70% of 
businesses have a significant problem with functional literacy but only 24% of 
companies have programs to deal with these issues. The May 1991 Speech 
from the Throne listed cutting illiteracy by 50% by the year 2000. 
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In the United States, the Secretary's Commisp'on on Achieving Necessary 
Skills (SCANS) concluded that competency in five areas are necessary for 
those entering the labour force. These are: 

The allocation of resources such as time, money, materials, space, and 
staff. 

Interpersonal skills, such as working on teams, teaching others, serving 
customers, and negotiating and working well with people from culturally 
diverse backgrounds. 

Acquiring, evaluating, and using information. 

Understanding social, organizational, and technological systems, and 

monitoring and correcting performances. 

Selecting equipment and tools, and applying technology to specific 
tasks. 

In Canada, employers such as AGT have begun to outline the ideal employee 
of the future. These characteristics are detailed in the following table. 



Figure 17 



Future Employee Traits 
(AGT - Alberta ) 



Life-Long Learning 

Team Player 

Computer Skills 

Flexible/Adapt to Change 

Multi-Functional 

Generalist vs Specialist 

ln<lepth Knowledge of Business 

Risk-Taker 

Empowered 

- Takes Responsibility 

- Innovath/e 

- Future Oriented 

- Proactive 



High Tolerance for Stress/Ambiguity 
Strong Communication Skills 
Mobile -Will Relocate 
Customer Focus 
Highly Productive 
Weil Educated 
Technically Proficient 
Intra/Entrepreneurial 
Setf-Motivated 



(Source: Emptoyment and Immigration Canada. 



Economic Review. January 1991.) 
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At higher levels, the same principles apply. Knowledge of foreign languages 
and international experience will be an asset in additional to literacy and 
communication skills. As computer technology eliminates some jobs and 
creates others, computer literacy is crucial and extends into the use of 
technology as an analytical tool. In general, a well-rounded individual will fare 
better than counterparts in industry with very specific skills. Knowledge of 
science, economics, and intemational business for example, is an asset m any 
job. Leadership capabilities, especially in light of the move towards 
rationalization, and reorganization, are crucial. Employers recognize which 
characteristics de^ ne a successful manager as demonstrated in the following 
table. 



Figure 18 



Successful Future Manager 
(AGT - Alberta) 



IntRr personal 

- Openness/Integrity/Sincere 

- Two-Way Communication 

- Facilitation/Coaching/Consulting 

- Elfective Feedback 

Tftflm Building R H.R.. M anagement 

- Communicate/Vision 

- Setting Developmenlai Climate 
& Staff Training 

- Confronting .Problem Subordinates 
.- Conflict Resolution 

- Planning/Forecasting 



^/lana gin<;l Diversitv 

- Recognizing &Valuing Differences 

- Conflict Negotiations 

- Flexible/Adapt to Change 
Pti<^iness Sense 

- Changing Business Knowledge 

- Initiative 

- Risk-Taking 

- Creative 

- Strategic/Forecasting 

- Customer Focus 



(Source: Emptoyment and Immigration Canada. Economic Review. January 1991.) 



H. Skills Shortages 

Will the necessary skilled labour be available? 



1 . Comparison of Canadian Workers 

Canada will continue to fall short in providing the kind of workforce 
needed for intemational competitiveness due. in part, to the lad^ of 
education workers possess. According to Statistics Canada, slightly 
fewer than half of the new jobs being created require a grade 1 2 
education or more. By the year 2000. two-thirds of all jobs will require 
this level of education. However, currtit drop-out rates average 31 /o ir 
Canada. In the United States the figure is 25%. In Gemiany 14% and i 
Japan only 2% of students leave school before grade 12. 
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While the Canadian government spends more per capita on education 
than almost any other industrialized country (7.4% of GDP), the quantity 
and quality of education received in Canadian schools is also In question 
Canadians spend over 7% of GNP on education as compared to the 
Japanese who spend 5% and the British who spend approximately 5,5% 
of GNP. In terms of the education received, however, Canadian students 
receive only 185 days of education compared to Japanese students who 
receive 243 days and British students who receive 200 days of education 
each year. A standard science exam administered to students In 
seventeen countries placed Canada twetth, behind Hong Kong, Korea 
and Japan. It is also estimated that 15% of high school graduates are 
functionally illiterate. 

2. Dealing With Forecasted Shortages 

Even though the recent recession has caused layoffs, most organizations 
are concerned about shrinking entry-level labour pool and many are 
experiencing difficulties in hiring qualified labour. According to the 
Workforce 2000 survey conducted by Towers Perrin, a number of 
traditional and non-traditional strategies are being implemented to 
ensure companies get the employees they require. Besides a high 
emphasis on education, training and retraining, the increased use of non- 
traditional workers is the most common approach. 



Figure 19 
Aijproaches to Recruiting 



Program Full' 
Partnerships with Education 
Rectuft Non-Traditional Workers 
Retrain Present Workers 
Use Marketing to Attract Workers 
Encourage Job Rotation 
Increase Part-Time Wori<ers 
Recfun Outside Local Areas 
Restructure Job Descriptfons 
Run Job Fairs 
Use Contingency Workers 
Increase Use of Consultants 
Call Back Retirees 
Raise Entry-Level Salaries 
Pay Incentives for Refen"als 
Recnjtt Overseas 
ProvWe Transportation 
Pay Sign-On Bonus 
Transfer Work Overseas 

(Source: Towers Perrin. Hudson Institute of Canada. Workforce 2000. 1991.) 
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3. Use of Non-Traditional Labour 

Because of demographic changes including the aging of the population 
and declining birth rates, the traditional sources of labour force entrants 
will decline. Males youths between fifteen and twenty-four years of age 
will comprise only 6.3% of the population in 2011 as compared to 9.4% of 
the population in 1976. In order to increase the labour supply, other non- 
traditional means of labour must be sought out. Business, however, has 
not yet begun to identify the issues surrounding managing a culturally 
diverse workforce. A study by Towers Perrin stated that while visible 
minorities make up between 0% and 15% of employee populations, no 
special programs are in place to help hire, manage, and promote these 
individuals. Nonetheless, the use of non-traditional labour is one solution 
to the future labour and skills shortages. This includes the need to: 

a. Hire More Visible Minority and Native People 

The numbers of these visible minorities in the labour force are on 
the rise. We can expect immigration to rise to 200 000 per year by 
1994, up from 180 000 in the late 1980's. Visible minorities 
accounted for 9.5% of the population and 10.4% of the B.C. labour 
force in 1986. In Vancouver, the proportion is higher at 20% of the 
metropolitan population as compared to 13% in 1981. 

The number of native people, including the percentage of youths 
within this group, is also rising. Between 1981 and 1986, the 
native population grew by 57% as compared to the genei^al 
population which grew at a rate of only 6%. In the labour force, 
native people accounted for 3.5% in 1986, up from 2% in 1981 . 
Youths accounted for 27% of the population compared to 23% for 
visible minorities and 21% for the population as a whole. The high 
proportion of native and visible minority people means they will 
comprise a growing proportion of the labour force. 

In terms of educational attainment, however, visible minorities tend 
to have a large proportion of individuals at erther end of the scale. 
In 1986, 15% of visible minorities had a university education; 
however, 17% had less than grade 9 education. In regard to 
native people, 3% possessed a university degree and 20% has 
less than a grade 9 education. For the total population the 
percentages are 9% and 11% respectively. However, both native 
and visible minority people are achieving higher levels of 
education at an increasing rate. 
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b. Hire More Women 

It is projected that by the year 2000. the participation rate for 
women will be the same as for men up to the age of fifty-five. 
Receni rapid growth of the female labour force has occurred since 
the 1970's, especially for married women and those with children. 
By the year 2000. it is expected that for those individuals under the 
age of fifty-five, the participation rate for women will be the same 
as for men. Between. 1975 and 1990, the participation rate for 
women moved from 45% to 58%, while the rate for men fell from 
77% to 74%. The reasons for this growth in the proportion of 
working women in the workforce include a higher divorce rate, 
higher cost of living, a lower birth rate, higher educational levels, 
and increasing career ambitions. 

According to a Towers Perrin study, in 33% of organizations that 
responded, women made up more than 50% of the full-time work 
force. In 49% of the organizations, women made up more than 
50% of the part-time work force. Management has begun to 
express concerns about the needs of women workers. Almost half 
of the respondents had some workplace policies which addressed 
this group. 

c. Hire Disabled Individuals 

There are about 1 .8 million disabled people of working age in 
Canada. Approximately 80% of these individuals are either 
unemployed or underemployed. There are some barriers to hiring 
more disabled individuals in the workplace. Employers, for 
example, commit no more than $500 on average, to accommodate 
the needs of a disabled employee. Skill levels may also be a 
problem. More than 50% of people with disabilities have not 
completed high school, compared to 28.5% of able-bodied 
Canadians. 
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d. Hire and Retain Older Workers 

Older works are defined to include those individuals 45 to 64 years of 
age. Those over 64 are referred to as seniors. In 1989, older workers 
totalled approximately 600 000 in B.C. By 2001, however, this group is 
expected to number 908 000 and to reach 1 million by 2005. By 2008 
this group will actually exceed the number of 25 to 44 year olds. At this 
time they will comprise over 27% of the population. Over 16% of the 
population will then be over 65 years of age. The average age of the 
population will be over 40 years of age as compared to 29.1 in 1986. 

In terms of labour force participation, traditionally low unemployment 
rates for older workers have been replaced by unemployment rates 
2% to 3% higher than of those within the 25 to 54 year old age group. 
The duration of unemployment is also much higher amongst older 
workers. Older workers, in general, also have lower education levels 
than individuals within younger age groups. In 1989, for example, 
20.1% of the population 45 years of age and over had a grade 8 
education or less. This is almost double the rate of 10.7% for the entire 
B.C. population and almost four times the 4.0% rate of the 25 to 44 
year old age group who have a grade 8 education or lower. Retraining 
will be necessary in order to upgrade this group of oWer workers. The 
Towers Perrin study, Workforce 2000, reveals that problems 
associated with the aging of the workforce have not yet become 
serious issues for 64% of survey respondents, even though for a 
majority of them, one-third of their workforce is over age 40. The 
average retirement age is between 60 and 65 for 67% of those 
surveyed. 

The increasingly large size of this group has significant impacts on 
social and economic trends and developments. Further, as the 
current baby boom ages, increasing pressure will be put on resources 
such as the health and pension systems. Older workers may find it 
difficult to keep pace with changes in technology. Other challenging 
adjustments to the labour force Include the conflict which will arise 
between work and retirement and leisure. Older woikers will be 
required as a resource which may create a more flexible work 
environment including contract wori^, job stiaring, continuous learning 
and retraining, and telecommuting. Statistics also show that older 
wori<ers may have to receive high incentives to remain in the 
workforce. The number of men age 55 to 64 in the workforce, for 
example has dropped by almost 20% in the last two decades. The 
participation rate for this group has fallen from 85% in 1969 to 65% m 
1990. Having adequate and accessible pension income is cited as the 
dominant factor in the d€c«ion to retiro early. 
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G. Hire Temps or Part-Time Help 

Non-standard employment is concentrated within the sen/ices 
sector. Non standard employment in this case, typically refers to 
part-time work which accounted for 15.1% of total employment m 
1 989 A recent study states that from 1 975 to 1 989. reliance on 
part-time work increased from 7.1% to 1 3.5%. Almost 90% of all 
part time workers are employed in the service sector. Within this 
group, women represent more than 70% of the part-time 
workforce. Workers between the ages of 15 and 24 represent 
42.2%. Elderiy workers over 65 also represent a growing 
component of the part-time work force. Compensation for part- 
time workers is low and reflects the only employment option for 
some groups. Average hourly rates are 73.7% less than those of 
full-time workers. Only 20.8% of part-time workers are unionized 
compared to 37.6% of full-time workers. Within the unionized work 
force, part-time workers are paid 89% of the wages paid to 
unionized full-time workers. 

f. Improve Productivity 

The approaching labour shortage may also be dealt with by either 
increasing output, with the same amount of inputs, or keeping 
output constant with a decrease in inputs. If the input is labour, 
competent management, empowerment, and continuous training 
will serve to decrease reliance on a large labour force. Product 
innovation, effective marketing, and good engineering will also 
assist with improving productivity. 

Economic success in Canada will go beyond the hiring of workers. 
As we enter the global economy, there are four critical success 
factors which will determine our ability to differentiate ourselves 
from competitors. These are quality, customization, speed, and 
customer service. As companies restfxicture. therefore, 
reorganization must be geared to: the dramatic increase in the 
quality of products and services; the anticipation and satisfaction of 
unique customer requirements; rapid production systems and the 
swift execution of decisions toward meeting customer needs; and 
improved support of customers and their purchase decisions. In 
fact businesses are already changing their organizational 
strategies to meet these goals. The WoMorce 2000 report outlines 
a number of strategic initiatives companies have designed to 
improve productivity and competitiveness 
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Figure 20 
Top New Organizational Strategies 
SirateQic Changes % Of ResponOftnts Roportinq Changes 

- Inaeased use of technology/automation/capital Investment. 

- Designed strategic communicat»on processes to help build, 
employee commitment to business objectives. 

- Reorganized work tasks or activities to create greater labour efficiencies. 

- Specific steps taken to encourage innovation and productivrty 
improvement at the operating level. 

- Enhance benefit program to attract/retain workers. 

- Developed a more supportive culture to reduce turnover and 
entrance productivity. 

- Increased salaries to retain workers. 

- Entered into alliances with education/trainir^ organizations to 
train potential v/orkers. 

- Restojcture wori< teams to include contingency worl<ers. 

- Modified strategic objectives , prforities or expectations. 

- Changed the wort;force profile to be competitive with fewer, 
more highly priced workers. 

(Source: Towers Perrin. Hudson Inf.titute of Canada. Workforce 2000. 1991.) 
I. Training Trends 

Why is training becoming so important to today's workplace? 
1. Training Pressures 

A survey conducted for the Canadian Labour Market and Productivity 
Centre revealed that leaders of business and labour both think the most 
important factor in improving Canada's international competitiveness is 
better education and worker training. Other surveys of industry 
representatives have placed similar importance on the need for training. 
A survey of Canadian and U.S. manufacturers placed training tenth on a 
list of critical success factors. In British Columbia, a survey of major 
employers ranked education and skill development fourth in terms of 
critical success factors for the 1990's and beyond. Training has become 
a major focus of research activities. A recent study by the Conference 
Boarxi of Canada lists some important training trends within Canada. 
The results should be interpreted with some caution as the study only 
examined those companies with over 200 employees. 
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There are several major factors which contribute to this growing 
emphasis on the importance of training. 

a. Competition 

As Canada shifts from a resource-based and labour-intensive 
economy to one that is service-based and knowledge-intensive, 
training is vital if we are to maintain our standard of living. It is not, 
however, a question of services versus manufacturing. In order to 
remain competitive, we must do so by becoming a high-wage and 
high-skill economy. In fact, a 1990 Environics Canada employers 
survey identified education as the top determinant of competitive 
ability. 

b. Demographics 

Approximately three-quarters of the people who will be at work in 
the first decade of the twenty-first century are already on the job. 
Therefore, the economic future of Canada depends on those 
individuals already working, rather than on the skills of future 
labour force entrants. Increasing competitive pressures and the 
demand for greater quality are forcing organizations to look to 
training to solve production problems. In addition, education must 
be accepted as a normal and continuous work practice as 
individuals will need to master several new technologies during a 
career. Ongoing education and training is the solution to keeping 
the skills of employees current. Statistics show there is a positive 
correlation between per capita training expenditures and return on 
investment. Companies defined as the top firms in Canada, by 
return on investment, typically spend 20% more on training 
expenditures than other firms. 

c. Non-Traditional Labour 

The composition of the workforce is also changing. As fewer 
young people are entering the wotWorce, the labour pool must be 
filled with those not traditionally relied on for worker support such 
as the disabled, immigrants, and the elderly. These groups will 
require upgrading in order to meet today's increasingly high work 
standards. 
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d. Incentive 

Organizations are finding it increasingly more difficult to recruit 
and keep skilled workers. Quality training programs make it 
easier to attract, retrain, and retain employees. A study by Towers 
Perrin suggests that partnerships with educational institutions and 
the retraining of workers rank one and three respectively in terms 
of the strategies used to recruit workers. Statistics also show that 
companies defined as " the best to work for" have an average of 
36% higher training expenditures per employee than other firms. 

e. Improvement and Expansion 

A more positive outlook toward training has resulted from its 
impact on organizations relying on training efforts. Training has 
also undergone and will continue to benefit from numerous 
qualitative and quantitative improvements and expansion in 
activity. Numerous reports cite the importance of education and 
training, and employers and training providers are responding. In 
addition, training is now seen more as an essential tool and an 
investment toward achievmg the strategic goals of an 
organization, rather than as a mere cost of doing business. 
Ironically, according to a study of 2,300 workers by the Wyatt 
Company, only 41%of employees are satisfied with the career 
development and training provided by their employer. 

2. Training Expenditures 

In terms of training, Canadian industry spends half as much on training 
as U S industry, one-fifth as much as the Japanese and one-eighth as 
much as the Germans. Only 31% of Canadian firms do any formal 
training. !n small firms of less than 10 employees, only 27% of firms tram 
staff. In larger organizations of over 1 00 workers. 76% train. In 1988, the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) 
showed that. In terms of pubfic expenditures alone. Canada spends 
0.20% of GDP on training. This places Canada tenth among OECD 
countries Canada's public and private labour market training 
. expenditures total 0.46% of GDP. This places Canada 1970's among 
OECD countries. In the May 1991 Speech from the Throne, Canada- 
wide goals for the year 2000 included quadrupling the training provided 
by employers. 
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Training and the Economy 

New market conditions have forced restructuring of the Canadian economy 
away from being a supplier of raw resources. Success in the face of these 
new structural shifts within the economy depends a great deal on the actual 
competitiveness of Canada and the perception of Canada held by 
suppliers, competitors, and customers. Our ability to bon-ow and produce 
Investment capital and attract it away from external sources, for example, 
will depend on our competitive position. This, in turn. Is determined by the 
quality of our workforce. For maximum flexibility within the workforce, a high 
and broad level of education, with some areas of specialization, is optimal. 

Further, training has an Ihipact on the mismatch between required skills and 
those now available in the labour market. Critical skills shortages have 
developed and are currently reflected in the difference between Canadian 
unemployment and job vacancy rates as illustrated below. 
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Figure 21 

Canadian Unemployment and Job Vacancy Rates 
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4. Integration of Work and Learning 

The workplace is becx)ming the centre for the majority of training 
activities. The learning organization is a new concept that fosters 
continuous improvement for strategies over a long period of time. 
Essentially, learning organizations improve and sustain performance ovei 
time by focussing on six areas: elimination of waste, reduction of 
bureaucracy, improved customer service, tracking of internal systems, 
examination of competitors, and continuous training cf staff. Innovation 
results largely from the implementation of six concepts: allow 
experimentation: foster corporate loyalty; demand open communication; 
invest in worker training; position middle managers as coaches; and 
customize job descriptions. 

5. Trainers 

According to the Conference Board of Canada, approximately 0.4% of 
staff in Canadian companies are involved in training and development 
activities. Within most companies, the number of training staff employed 
is either increasing (3.5%) or holding steady (58.5%). Two-thirds of 
training departments operate within a centralized training function. The 
budgets for these departments are expected to increase at an average 
rate of 1 1 %, 1 4.4% for the Western provinces. Almost half of these 
budgets are spent on salaries, 25% of courses and conferences, and 
8.3% on external consultants. 

Smaller organizations typically rely more on outside courses and off-the- 
shelf materials while larger companies depend on in-house facilities and 
staff trainers. Approximately 36% of all training within mid to large sized 
firms outsource training. The use of outside training experts in all 
organizations is increasing. As wHh other departments, such as 
computing and public relations, companies are trimming intemal training 
departments to remain competitive. 

Per capita expenditures for training vaiy with the size of the organization. 
Companies employing between 200 and 500 employees spend an 
average of $549 annually per employee, while those between 2 500 and 
10 000 spend an average of $375 annually per employee. The national 
average training per employee is $450. Transportation, utilities, and 
communications are the leading sectors spending $747 on training per 
employee. 
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6. Training Topics 

Overall, computer training is one of the most commonly offered kinds of 
training, provided by about 90% of companies with over 200 employees. 
External consultants deliver the bulk of language, executive 
development, basic literacy/numeracy, professional upgrading and 
public speaking training. Internal trainers, on the other hand, concentrate 
on new employee orientation, performance appraisals, quality, hiring and 
selection and customer service training. Overall, the most common 
specific types of training offered by organizations are as follows: 



(Source: Conference Board of Canada. Training and Development 1990: Expenditures and 
Policies. Feb 1991.) 

The most dissatisfaction arises in specific technical areas as well as in 
literacy/numeracy and language training. A common problem is a 
shortage of suppliers. The poor correlation between technical expertise 
and course design and instruction is another area of criticism. 



Figure 22 



Top 15 Training Topics 



Training 



% of Employers Offering 



Computer Training 
Management and supervisory 
New staff orientation 
Occupational hearth and safety 
Performance appraisal 
Technical 

Time management 
Hiring 

Customer Service 
Safety 

Problem Solving 
Leadership 
Secreterial 
Latxjur Relations 
New Procedures 
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7. Training Subjects 

In general, the employees who need training most are the ones least 
likely to receive it. Clerical and production workers, along with those in 
trades occupations, receives significantly fewer training hours per year 
than individuals in professional and technical occupations. The reality is 
that the skill and knowledge levels required for mosf jobs are rising and 
the current practice of training those at the top cannot last if productivity is 
to improve. 

Figure 23 
Training by Employee Category 

Occupation 
Executive 
Management 
Professional/Technical 
Sales/Marketing 
Clerical 
Production 
Service 
Trades 

(Source: Conference Board of Canada. Training and Development 1990: Expenditures and 
Policies. Feb. ^99■\.) 

8. Instructional Delivery Methods 

According to the Conference Board of Canada, expenditures on 
advanced training technologies have been modest. Only 0.3% of training 
budgets are currently spent on new technologies. The benefits to be 
gained through the use of these systems include reducing the labour 
costs of training and facilitating training in remote locations. Most training 
departments expect to be doubling their use of sophisticated 
technologies over the next two years as follows: 
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Figure 24 



Training Technologies 
(% of respondents) 



Type 

CD-ROM 
Video Cassettes 
Tele & Video conference 
Distance Learning 
Audio Cassettes 
Television Broadcasts 
Computer-Aided Instruction 
Expert Systems 
Auttwring Systems 
Compact Disk - Interactive 
Computer Conferencing 
Video Disk 

Digital Vkjeo - Interactive 
Hyper Text 
Smart Cards 



Now in Use 



Use In Two Years 
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: Conference Board of Canada. Training and Development 1990: Expenditures and 
Policies. Feb. 1991.) 

Barriers to Training 

A survey of exporters by the Canadian Labour Market Productivity Centre 
cites a number of barriers to training. The most significant barriers 
Include the inadequate preparation of students at the high school, 
college, and university level. Additional obstacles include the costs of 
training, worker literacy levels, trainers and their materials, lack of 
in-house facilities, and employee turnover. The threat of poaching does 
not seem to act as a major disincentive to training. 

Government's Role 

A new three-year agreement has been struck by the federal and 
provincial governments to enable British Columbians to meet the 
challenges of finding and maintaining stable employment. The Canada - 
British Columbia Labour Force Development Agreement places 
increased emphasis on stimulating the private sector to invest in training 
and upgrading the skills of workers. A total of $585 million will be spent 
this year to support apprenticeship, human resource planning in the 
private sector, adult literacy and basic education, co-operative education, 
labour market adjustments, and English language training. In addition, a 
change in the Unemployment Insurance Act will allow UlC recipients to 
enroll in training programs without losing their benefits. 
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III. RECOMMENDATIONS 

In summary, the labour force of the 1990's W\\\ be characterized by several features 
pointing to the critical need for training and skills upgrading— needs which may be met 
though Open College Planning Council directed initiatives. These features are: 

Slow growth of the workforce. 

• Aging of labour force participants. 

• Increasing employment in the service sector. 
Concentration of "good" jobs in large metropolitan areas. 
Growth in jobs requiring high skills and knowledge. 

• Growth of non-traditional employment . 

• Increase in number of non-traditional workers. 

More sophisticated technology in industry and the workplace. 

• Information explosion. 

• Automation replacing unskilled labour. 

• Global competition. 

Acute skilled labour shortages. 

There have been minimal changes over the past year to suggest a change in focus in 
Initiatives through the Open College Planning Council. New economic, labour and 
training trends will continue to emerge over the 1990's; however, there have been no 
significant developments during the past year. While many shifts are necessary to 
Increase British Columbia's competitive position, in order to remain competitive, 
emphasis must be placed on the creation of a high skill, high wage economy. Other 
steps such as increasing the level of innovation, investment, and product development 
will be made easier through skill building. 

The current economic situation may be considered an opportunity. In fact, Canada 
and B.C. can compete internationally, but it will require hard work and positive new 
attitudes. Therefore, it is recommended that: 

1. Open College continue to emphasize the importance of meeting training needs 
in the workplace. 

Ojganizations will soon be forced to meet developments such as skills 
shortages, reliance on non-traditional labour, competitive pressures, and 
economic restructuring, through workplace training initiatives. Interest in 
workplace training is growing rapidly, and companies are beginning to tie 
training to strategic planning and re-engineering. The trend toward outsourcing 
also bodes well for the increased use of open learning materials in the 
workplace. 
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2. To make the best use of scarce resources training activities must focus on areas 
of greates importance. 

Within industry, it is recognized that the push toward increased productivity will 
cause training to become more demand driven. The content and focus of 
training will become increasingly customized and designed to reflect the unique 
requirements of the workforce. Open College therefore, cannot afford to 
discontinue its concentration of resources on the relatively narrow range of 
subjects demanded by industry. Industry is now seeking out the resources of 
Open College because of its growing expertise in these needed areas. 

3. Recommendations for training priorities result from demand in a few key skill 
areas. 

Developments in the economy and labour market suggest that the workplace of 
the 1990's and beyond will continue to demand highly skilled and flexible 
workers with knowledge in a number of key areas. The skill sets required are 
generic and applicable to virtually any industry or sector. Each skill set should 
continue to be addressed through the development of open learning materials as 
directed through Planning Council. 

Information Technology 

The increasing use of technology, including computers and 
telecommunications results from rapid advances in these fields. By 
some estimates, 90% of scientific knowledge has emerged over the last 
thirty years. This pool of information is expected to double again within 
the next fifteen years. All levels of computer training are required 
including instruction at technical, support and managerial staff levels. 

Management 

According to Statistics Canada, between 1981 and 1988. the number of 
professional and managerial jobs increased by 836 000 aaoss Canada. 
Approximately 68% of net employment growth was created by these new 
positions. 
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Basic Skills 

In 1986, 44% of jobs required greater than grade 12 education. By the 
year 2000, 65% of jobs created will require more than a high school 
education. Structural shifts in the economy have increased the need for 
workers with solid basic skills as well as those with more advanced 
knowledge. All workers will require basic competency in computer 
literacy, numeracy, and communication, including reading, writing, and 
English language skills. 

Service Quality 

In response to fierce levels of competition and increasingly demanding 
consumers, companies must respond to critical success factors. 
Improved productivity will depend on cost reductions, as well as higher 
quality, customization, speed, and customer sen/ice. Organizations, 
therefore, must be geared to: increasing the quality of products and 
services; anticipating and satisfying unique customer requirements; rapid 
production systems; improved support of customers and their purchase 
decisions. 

4. Further research must be undertaken in order to correctly identify priority 
industries. In the near future, sectors which will play key roles in the economy 
of British Columbia include health, science and technology, and small 
business. Current efforts to more clearly define key areas will focus on 
mart<eting initiatives, and program development in specific industries and 
tailored to specific occupational groups. These groups include persons already 
in the wori<force, as well as displaced individuals, and non-traditional labor 
groups. 

5. The building of partnerships, both as an indicator of market demand and as a 
strategic alliance, must be sought out. 

More emphasis must be placed on establishing joint ventures with public and 
private sector organizations. Employers are beginning to take more 
responsibility for training their staff. At the same time they are encountering 
pressures to reduce unit training costs. This will necessitate the use of more 
flexible alternatives including outsourcing and partnering to leverage existing 
resources. 
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Appendix 3: B.C. Regional Profiles 



BRITISH COLUMBIA REGIONAL REPORTS 



SUMMARY OF MAJOR PROJECTS IN B.CiYUKON* 
BY LABOUR MARKET AREA AND STATUS 
March 1991 



Labour Market 


Total 


Completed 


Underway 


Planned 


Proposed 


Postponed 


Cancelled 


British Columbia" 


5 


1 


3 




1 






Surrey Area 


54 


3 


21 


8 


17 


2 


3 


Metro Vancouver 


77 


8 


21 


2 


42 


1 


3 


Nofth/Central/Skeena 


64 


S 


19 


4 


20 


8 


8 


Okanagan/Koote nays 


70 


10 


12 


12 


27 


8 


1 


Vancouver Island 


57 


8 




4 


21 


2 


4 


Yukon Tenitory 


8 




3 


1 


3 


1 




Totals 


335 


35 


97 


31 


131 


22 


1 9 



Major projects are defined as being over $1 0 million in Metro Vancouver, Sun-ey Area and $5 
millton in value elsewhere. Construction projects must reach over $100 million or $50 millwn in 
these same areas. 

** Projects involving more than one Latjour Market Area 
A. Lower Mainland - Southwest 



Regional Districts: Greater Vancouver, Central Fraser Valley, Dewdney- 
Alouette, Fraser-Cheam, Sunshine Coast, and Squamish-Lillooet 

Major Communities: Vancouver. Richmond, Surrey, West Vancouver. North 
Vancouver, Burnaby, Coquitlam, Port Coqultlam, New Westminster, Delta, 
Maple Ridge, Mission, Matsqui, Abbotsford, ChillivvaoK White Rock 

The Lower Mainland - Southwest Region encompasses 4.2 per cent of total 
Provincial land area. In 1990. It had a population of 1,700.000, a.i increase 
from 1,650,000 in 1988. Regional average income was $21,165 (compared 
with the Provincial average of $18,590), while per capita income was $14,650 
in 1988. The average unemployment rate for all sectors was 7.9 per cent in 
September 1991. 

The Greater Vancouver Regional District relies on setvice industries, trade and 
manufacturing for its basis of economic activity. The surrounding districts are 
dominated by primary resource and agricultural industrieo. 



Vancouver Island - Coast 



Regional Districts: Capital. Cowichan Valley. Nanaimo, Alberni-Clayoquot. 
Comox-Strathcona. Mount Waddington. Powell River, and Central Coast 

Major Communities: Campbell River. Port Alberni, Victoria, Duncan. Esquimalt. 
Nanaimo. Saanich. Powell River 

The Vancouver Island - Coast Region encompasses 9,8 per cent of total 
Provincial land area. In 1990. it had a population of 593,000, an increase from 
555,100 in 1988. Regional average income was $19,325, while per capita 
income was $13,300 in 1988. A large portion of Inhabitants in the Region are 
retirees whose incomes are earned from pensions and investments. It Is 
estimated that in 1996. the over-70 age group will represent 1 1.8% of the 
Regional population. The average unemployment rate for all sectors was 10.9 
per cent in September 1991. 

The economic base of the Provincial Capital area is reliant on service 
industries, in particular public administration and defence spending; trade; and 
manufacturing. Continued expansion of the tourist and retirement industries 
plays an important role in the Regional economy. Resource-based industries - 
primary manufacturing, forestry, fishing, and mining- are dominant in various 
districts. 

Those communities which rely more heavily on resource-based industries than 
public services are more sensitive to changing economic conditions. With the 
continued push for international boycotts of Canadian lumber products by 
environmentalists. Duncan. Lake Cowichan. Ladysmith. Alberni, Campbell 
River. Bute Inlet. Port Hardy, and Powell River could be adversely affected. 



82 



Kootenav 



Regional Districts: Central Kootenay, Kootenay Boundary, and East Kootenay 

Major Communities: Trail, Castlegar, Cranbrook. Kimberley. Nelson 

The Kootenay Region encompasses 6.7 per cent of total Provincial land area. 
In 1990. it had a population of 125.000. a decrease from 126,873 in 1988. 
Population growth has been negative every year since 1982. and is expected to 
decline further. Regional average income was $18,250, while per capita 
income was $13,000 in 1988. The average unemployment rate for all sectors 
was 11.9 per cent in September 1991. 

Economic activity in the Kootenay Region is dominated by primary resources. 
The Fernie area and Kimberley are well endowed with coal mining and the 
Nelson area is primarily forestry based. Farming, logging, and sawmilling 
activities are widespread in the southern sector, while tourist trade Is of 
importance in the north. Cranbrook serves as the Regional centre for trade, 
commercial services, transportation and government services. 

A downturn in the economy will most likely affect those communities which are 
reliant on single industries. Since forestry and mining employ a large 
percentage of the workforce. 1 1 per cent and 10 per cent in 1988 respectively, 
the Region's forecast is not very positive. Communities which are well 
diversified, eg., Creston, will be less prone to economic repercussions than 
towns such as Fernie and Kimberley. 



D. Thompson - Okanaaan 



Regional Districts: North Okanagan, Central Okanagan, Okanagan- 
Similkameen, Thompson-Nicola, and Columbia Shuswap 

Major Communities: Kelowna, Kamloops, Penticton, Vernon, Revelstoke, 
Salmon Arm, Merritt 

The Thompson-Okanagan Region encompasses 10.8 per cent of total 
Provincial land area. In 1 990, it had a population of 355,000, an increase from 
348.793 in 1988. Regional average income was $17,300. while per capita 
income was $12,080 in 1988. Low paying jobs in the tourism industry and a 
large retirement population account for the Region's below provincial average, 
but stable, income. The average unemployment rate for all sectors was 12.1 
per cent in September 1991. 

Economic activity in the Thompson-Okanagan Region varies by area. 
Agriculture, forestry, tourism, manufacturing, and retirement industries are 
predominant in Penticton, Peachland, Kelowna, Vernon and Salmon Arm. 
Forestry remains the forefront industry in the Princeton area. Agriculture and 
manufacturing activities are significant in the Oliver-Osoyoos area, while mining 
Is paramount in the southern part of tl.e Region.. 

The tourism and retirement industries represents the fastest growth industries in 
the Region. Kelowna, Peachland, and Vernon have developed into large 
retirement communities. Markets catering to the needs of the elderly have 
flourished in these areas. The tourism industry is also diversifying within these 
southern communities. 

Due to their heavy dependence on logging and milling, a slowdown in the forest 
industry will most likely affect the communities of Salmon Arm, Golden, Merritt, 
and North Thompson. 
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Cariboo 



Regional Districts: Fraser-Fort George and Cariboo 

Major Communities: Prince George, Williams Lake, Quesnel 

The Cariboo Region encompasses 1 3.5 per cent of total Provincial land area. 
In 1990, it had a population of 145,000, a decrease from 146,121 in 1988. Over 
the next decade, the Regional population, in particular the Prince George area, 
is expected to increase by 1 6 per cent. The Cariboo population is considerably 
younger than the Provincial average - 54 per cent of its inhabitants are under 30 
years of age. Regional average income was $19,160, while per capita income 
was $1 2,980 in 1988. The average unemployment rate for all sectors was 1 1 .6 
per cent in September 1 991 . 

Economic activity is well diversified, being based on forestry, mining, and 
agriculture resources. Prince George, the major trade, service and 
manufacturing centre of the Region enjoys the most diversification. Currently, 
forestry and related manufacturing dominate the Cariboo Region in economic 
activity. 

The Region's dependence on the pulp and paper, milling, and logging industry 
could adversely affect the community during a slowdown in the economy. The 
areas of most concern would be Williams Lake, Quesnel, McBride, and 
Valemount. 



Northfirn B.C. (North Coast, Nechako, North East) 



Regional Districts: Kitimat-Stikine. Skeena-Queen Charlotte, Bulkley-Nechako, 
Peace River and Fort Nelson-Liard 

Major Communities: Kitimat, Terrace, Prince Rupert, Stewart, Smithers, Fort St. 
James, Vanderhoof, Cassiar, Dawson Creek, Tumbler Ridge, Fort St. John, Fort 
Nelson 

The Northern B.C. Regions encompasses 55 per cent of total Provincial land 
area. In 1990, it had a population of 152.000, a decrease from 156,049 in 1988. 
Only the population of the North Coast is expected to grow, due mainly to 
development expansions. The inhabitants of the Regions are fairly young. It is 
estimated that by 1 996, the percentage of people over the age of 55 wMI be 
14.37. Per capita income was $12,728 in 1988. The average unemployment 
rate for all sectors was 9.7 percent in September 1991. 

Forestry and primary manufacturing are the basis of economic activity in the 
North Coast Region. In the southern and interior North Coast Region and the 
Queen Charlotte Islands, economic activity is centred primarily around forestry. 
Aluminum smelting and forestry are dominant industries in the Kitimat - Terrace 
area. Fishing and fish processing plays an integral part around the Prince 
Rupert area. Stewart's local economy is based on mining and mineral 
exploration. 

With its abundant resources, the forest industry is the leading source of 
employment in the Nechako Region. Logging and forestry provides 1 1 per cent 
of the Region's employment, while manufacturing and mining support 20 and 5 
per cent, respectively. All communities within the Stikine area rely primarily on 
mining for economic support. 

The economy of the North East Region is highly diverse - mining, forestry, 
agriculture, oil and gas exploration, hydro-electric power are all important 
sectors. The basis of activity in the Dawson Creek area are agriculture and 
forestry. Services related to oil and gas exploration and development are the 
leading sources of employment in the Fort St. John area. The mining and 
forestry industries comprise 12 and 8 per cent of the Region's employment 
respectively. 



Appendix 4: B.C. Industry Profiles by Region 
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I. BACKGROUND 

The pmpose of this report is to provide a brief update to the findings presented 
in the 1991/92 document Labour Trends and Training Needs in British Columbia. 
The objective is to identify to what extent the economy has changed over the past 
year which would warrant a change in the strategic direction of the Open 
College. 

II. ECONOMIC AND LABOUR MARKET OVERVIEW 

A. World Overview 

The recession continues to plague nations worldwide. Strong economic growth 
is not predicted to occur for another two years. 



Figure 1 

OECD Forecasts for G7 Countries 



Economic 
Growth in 
1992 (%) 



Unemploy- 
nnent Rate in 
1992 (%) 



Annual 
Productivity 
Growth, 
1979—1990 



Canada 

United States 
France 
Japan 
Italy 

Germany 
Britain 



2.3 
2.1 
2.0 
1.8 
13 
13 
0.4 



10.4 
7.1 
9.8 
22 

112 
4.7 
9.8 



0.0 
0.2 
1.8 
2.0 
1.4 
0.8 
1.6 



(Source: OECD. The Globe and Mail. "Fear stalks IMF gathering." "OECD's annual survey finds 
Canadian productivity poor." 1992.) 



Figure 2 

IntemaHonal Monetary ?und OMF) 1993 Outlook 



Growth (%) 



Unemploy- 
ment (%) 



Inflation (%) 
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France 
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Japan 
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3.1 
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2.7 
2.6 
13 
3.8 



11.0 

7.1 
10.1 
10.0 

7.7 
10.9 

22 



2.0 
3.1 
3.0 
2.8 
4.2 
5.1 
2.4 



(Source: IMF World Economic Outlook. The Globe and Mail. 



'IMF cuts growth forecast." 1992.) 
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The World Economic Forum of Geneva and the International Institute for Management 
Development released their annual report of the competitive standings of 22 
industrialized nations. As been the case since the first edition of the report in 1980, 
Japan topped the list overall. 



Figure 3 

Developed Countries' Competiriveness Ranks 
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Domestic economic strength: micro-economic evaluation of the domestic economy, including si;ze of the economy, 

investment, inflation, and economic growth. 
Internationalization: measures the extent to which the country participates in international trade and investment 

flows by examining terms of trade, exports, imports, and cross-border investment flows. 
Government: an assessment of whether government policies are conducive to competitiveness, including 

consideration of debt and reserves, tax rates and revenue, and the legislative and regulatory environment. 
Finance: the performance of capital markets and the quality of financial services is measured by the size of banks, 

capitalization of stock markets, availability of venture capital, interest rates, and financial alternatives. 
Infrastructurei the extent to which resources and systems are adequate to serve the basic needs of business is assessed 

using data on oil imports, self-sufficiency in resources and recycling, as well as on information, 

communications, and transportation systems. 
Management: the extent to which enterprises are managed in an innovative, profitable, and responsible manner, 

evaluated through indicators of product quality and pricing, productivity, compensation, use of technology, 

employee turnover, corporate financial performance, and managerial behaviour. 
Science and technologtf: scientific and technological capacity, together with the success of basic and applied research, 

comprises spending on R&D, number of scientists in industry, patents, and protection of intellectual property. 
People: the availability and qualification of human resources, including the size, growth, and structure of the 

population, employment, education, motivation, and skills. 

(Source: The World Competitiveness Report. The Globe and Mail, "Canada downgraded in 
competitiveness report." 1992.) 
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1. United States 

The economy is showing signs of recovery from the recession; although it is 
occurring at a slow rate. A 2.5 per cent to 3.0 per cent growth is expected for 
1993. The absence of inflationary pressures along with declines in interest rates 
and the value of the American dollar have contributed to a boost in trading 
activity. However, retail sales are low, housing starts remain stagnant, and 
production growth in aerospace, defence, and automotive manufacturing is 
falling. 

Extreme consumer caution is hindering the economy from a solid rebound. 
Consumers do not have the growing incomes needed to sustain any real 
spending increase (consumer spending accounts for about two-thirds of all U.S. 
expenditures). 

From mid 1990 up to February 1992, 2.2 million jobs were lost. An estimated 85 
per cent of those job losses are expected to be permanent. White-collar workers 
have accounted for more than one-quarter of tiie lost jobs since 1990. U.S. 
companies over the first five months of this year laid off 1 548 workers every 
business day — an ina-ease from 1 508 a day in 1991 and 1 307 a day in 1990. 
Corporate staff cuts will claim an estimated 400 000 jobs this year. 



2. Europe 

Attention is currently centred on: (1) the economical and political integration of 
the European Commtmity and European Free Trade Association countries by 
January 1993; and (2) the worst currency crisis in two decades — the 
overvaluation of the German mark to the devaluation of the British pound, 
Italian lira, and Spanish peseta. 

Notwithstanding, European economies remain relatively consistent. Western 
Europe is still experiencing major job layoffs. Britain continues to fight off high 
consumer debt, fragile housing markets, and high real interest rates. Russians 
economy continues to stumble — its gross domestic product (GDP) in mid 1992 
was 30 per cent less than it was in 1989. 

3. Asia 

For the most part, Asian countries are forecasting economic growth. It is 
estimated that by the year 2000, Asian-Padfic coimtries vdll account for at least 
one-third of total world production and trade. Industrial activity in China has 
been buoyant — in July, output grew almost 22 per cent, industrial sales grew 
over 24 per cent, and during January- August, output grew close to 20 per cent — 
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and is expected to last until the turn of the century. In 1991, GDP growth rates 
for China, Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, and Taiwan was seven to eight per 
cent. Similar growth is forecasted for 1992. 

However, Japan's economy is lagging behind. Bankruptcies, layoffs, reduced 
hiring, and declining asset values are now becoming predominant. High interest 
rates have deterred capital investment abroad. Real GDP has slowed from 6.0 
per cent in 1990 to about 2.5 per cent to 3.0 per cent for 1992. 



B. The Canadian Economy 
1. Outlook 

The recession is taking its toll. The nation is cotmting on a stronger U.S. recovery 
to help escape from the recession. The economy is predicted to grow by 1.0 per 
cent ttiis year, and 3.4 per cent in 1993. 



Figure 4 

Real E>omestic Product 
(% chang e) 
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1.2 
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-0.8 


2.5 


3.3 


CANADA 


-1.5 


1.0 


3.4 



(Source: The Conference Board of Canada. The Vancouver Sun. 'Immigration wafting 
B.C. to prosperity." 1992.) 

Positive factors: 

Inflation levels have been at less than 2.0 per cent since January — in June 
it was at 1.1 per cent (the lowest level since May 1962). 
Interest rates at low levels not seen since the 1960s. 
Continued decline in the value of the Canadian dollar. 
Rapid growth in exports to record levels. 

Increases in manufacturing output, retail sales, and house sales. 
Decline in cross-tK)rder shopping as Canadian retailers become more 
competitive to keep customers. 
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With further improvement from the U.S. economy, Canada should experience a 

sustained recovery. 

Canadian economy expected to grow by 23 per cent this year. 
Consumers reluctant to spend themselves out of the recession (re: 
consumer spending accounts for about 60 per cent of GDP) — due 
primarily to job insecurity and corporate structural adjustments. 

2. Demographics and Employment 

Since April 1990, job losses have been over 462 000. The Conference Board of 
Canada predicts that the unemployment rate will not drop back to its pre- 
recession level — about eight per cent — imtil 1997. Therefore, this statistic will 
remain above 11 per cent through 1993. The current recession produced fewer 
discouraged workers in the spring than the recession of the early 1980s. The 
number of people out of work and no longer looking for a new job in March 1992 
was 99 000 — up from 77 000 in March 1981. 



Figures 

Seasonally Adjusted Unemployment Rates (%) 





Sept. 1992 


Sept. 1991 


Canada 
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Newfoundland 
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17.7 


Prince Edward Island 


17.9 


17.7 
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12.6 


New Brunswick 


12.3 


12.8 


Quebec 


US 


12.1 
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113 


9.2 


Manitoba 


9.2 


9.2 


Saskatchewan 


8.4 


7.5 


Alberta 


9.2 


8.1 


British Columbia 


10.6 


9.8 



(Source: Employment and Immigration Canada. Economic Review, October 1992.) 

3. Productivity 

Although the recovery will be productivity-led, the weak economy has 
ramifications for Canadian producers. Forecasts indicate that Canada will be 
down $70 billion in lost production for 1992 (production is oxHy at 90.8 per cent of 
capacity). Employers trimmed employment and hours worked to reflect 
slowdowns in demand. 

According to the International Institute for Management Development's 1992 
World Competitiveness Report, in 1991 Canada moved from 5th overall to 11th. 
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As well, the nation ranked 17th in international trade and investment 
performance, 15th in quality of management, 17th in science and technology, and 
20th in restructiu-ing for long-term competitiveness. 

Provincial barriers to the free movement of goods, services, capital, and labour 
are affecting an estimated ten to 15 per cent of GDP. 



4. Trade 

Exports grew by 6.7 per cenj^in first quarter of the year. In the first quarter of this 
year, merchandise trade produced a surplus of $3 billion — compared with a $7.4 
billion surplus for all of 1991. 

5. Industries and Industrial Development 

Techjiology-oriented industries have continued to grow despite recessionary 
factors. However, Canada's resource-based industries are struggling to maintain 
a firm foothold in economic developments. 



Figure 6 
Emerg in g Industries* 
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Office Machines 
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2.9 


Pipelines/Gas Distr"bution 


32 


1.1 


Financial Services 


24 
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15 
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Motor Vehicles, Parts 


15 


1.7 


Plastics and Resins 


7 


0.2 


Rubber 
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0.2 


TOTAL OF ABOVE 


28 


14.1 



* The ten industries v/hich together account for more than 14 per cent 
of Canadian output. 

(Source: Bums Fry. The Globe and Mail. "10 Canadian industries slough off recession." 1992,) 
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FigxireT 
Collapsing Industries'^ 
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Printing, Publishing 
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-12 


2.0 


Other 


N/A 


2.6 


TOTAL OF ABOVE 


-20 


6.5 



* The ten industries which together account for less than seven per cent 
of Canadian output. 

(Source: Burns Fry. The Globe and Mail. "10 Canadian indiistries slough off recession." 1992.) 



C. The B.C. Economy 
1. Outlook 

B.C. continues to outperform the other provinces and will lead the coimtry in 
economic growth. Real domestic product is expected to expand by 2.5 per cent in 
1992 (more than twice that of Alberta, the next strongest province) and by 3.3 
percent in 1993. Much of the growth will be centred aroimd resource-based 
industries. 

However, due to sluggish growth in consumer and corporate spending and the 
lower than forecasted exports of coal, pulp, and paper, an unexpectedly high 
budget deficit will surface this year. An estimated $1.8 billion deficit will be 
incurred. 



2. Demographics and Employment 

Rapid population growth is stimulating domestic demand. In 1991, B.C.'s 
population was over 3.2 million — an increase of 85 000 from 1990 — of which 
33 572 and 25 066 were interprovincial and international immigrants, 
respectively. The influx of immigrants helped stimulate a 33 per cent ina*ease in 
construction of new housing in urban areas in first seven months of 1992. 
However, the Conference Board expects net immigration to fall to 15 000 in 1993. 
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The estimated provincial unemployment rate for 1992 is 10.8 per cent. 



3. Trade 

Export activity in B.C. has been growing steadily. The depreciation of the 
Canadian dollar against major trading currencies has increased export activity. 
B.C. sends a significandy lower proportion of its exports to the U.S. (41.9 per cent 
in 1990) as compared to the national average (74.4 per cent in 1990). 

Figxire 8 

B.C. Trade Desrination Breakdown 



1980 1990 

United States 45% 42% 

Pacific Rim 29% 38% 

Europe 21% 15% 

other 5% 5%o 



(Source: Backgroiuid Paper Prepared for the Premier's Summit on Trade and Economic 
Opportunity, June 17-19, 1992. British Columbia in the World EconoTTt}/. 1992.) 



D. Provincial Industries and Industrial Development 

B.C.'s resource-based industries continue to experience negative reactions to the 
recession. However, bright spots do appear in the health, housing construction, 
and high-tech industries. 

1. Forestry 

The B.C. forest industry continues to struggle. Losses incurred this year could 
reach between $200 million to $500 million. An area of concern is the U.S. duty of 
6.5 per cent placed on softwood. The ability to compete globally is hindered by 
B.C. mills* high carrying costs and their small, out-dated facilities. 

Figxixe 9 

B.C. Forest Industry Frofit/(Loss) in $million 



1991 1990 1989 

Lumber (334) (281) 77 

Flywood (2) (4) 35 

Market Pulp (250) 227 694 

Newsprint (152) (33) 36 

Other operations (131 ) 82 309 

TOTAL (869) (9) 1151 



(Source: The Globe and Mail. "B.C. forest industry sees more losses ahead." 1992.) 
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2. Mining 

All indications point to serious setbacks for the industry. \ exploration budget 
dropped by 35 per cent in 1991 to $110 million — this is expected to drop further 
in the future. Of the 24 major mines operating in 1991, about two-thirds may 
close by the year 2000. Few replacement mines are planned. Coal faces a 
particularly bleak future. 

3. Manufacturing 

Positive signs loom for the provincial economy. The total number of jobs in 
manufacturing in the Greater Vancouver area has increased by over 10 000 from 
1988 — 1991. Production activity is growing in electronics, biotechnology, 
medidne, and pharmaceutical sectors. 



4. Health 

Health and welfare is now the second largest service sector in the province 
employing 129 700 persons in 1990. In response to B.C.^s rapidly growing and 
aging population, as well as rising longevity, health will experience the highest 
provincial growth rate of 4.0% annually. By the year 2000, employment is 
projected to add almost 72 000 jobs and total 201 600 persons. 



5. Construction 

The industry is experiencing phenomenal growth in most regions of B.C. In 
Greater Kelowna, more houses have been built recently than the entire provinces 
of Manitoba and Saskatchewan combined. The boom in residential construction 
and renovation work is due, in part, to lower interest rates and to federal 
government incentives 

6. Fisheries and Aquaculture 

The industry provides an annual revenue of $1 billion to the economy — 70 per 
cent from exports to Europe and the U.S. Employment has stabilized with 11 000 
employed in harvesting and 9 000 employed in processing. 
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7. Agriculture 

Cross-bording shopping is a pressing concern for the agriculture industry. An 
estimated $200 million is lost when British Columbians choose to buy cheaper 
American produce. 

8. Transportation 

Uncertainty in the Canadian airline industry — in the face of proposed mergers 
— has prompted companies to cut staff levels considerably. 

9. Science and Technology 

The science and technology sector will provide an additional 20 000 new jobs in 
the next five years. However, emplo)nnent in consulting/ engineering is down 
and is forecasted to continue to decline tmtil mid 1993, 



10. Tourism 

Tourism generates an estimated $5 billion to the provincial GDP. Presently the 
industry is flagged by: deflation in the hotel sector; shortage of well-educated 
entry personnel; need for provincial help in marketing BC as a tourist 
destination; and deficiencies in border services. 

E. Workplace Developments 

The percentage of older workers, those between 45 and 64 years of age, in the 
workforce is expected to grow by over 35 per cent over the next decade. To help 
alleviate current skill shortages and retain these workers, more training will be 



necessary. 



Figxixe 10 

Older Workers in the Canadian Workforce 



1981 



1986 



1991 



1996 



2001 



45 and older (000s) 
5-year growth 
% of workforce 



3157 
9% 
27% 



3 244 

3% 
26% 



3669 
13% 
27% 



4337 
18% 
29% 



5 073 
17% 
32% 



(Source: Statistics Canada. Canadian Business, "Kenworth's Gray Revolution." 1992.) 
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Figure 11 

Training Rate of Paid Workforce in Employer-Sponsored Part-Time Training, by Age. 1989—1990 

All Trainees COOO) Training Rate (%) 



Total 


1134 


14 


Age 






17-19 


13 


2 


20-24 


99 


8 


25-34 


481 


15 


35-44 


453 


16 


45-54 


219 


13 


55-64 


68 


8 



(Sources: Adult Education and Training Survey and Labour Force Survey, 1990. Statistics 
Canada. Perspectives on Labour and Income. "Studying on the job." Summer 1992.) 



F. Occupations and Demand 

Industries which rely heavily on their human resources' '*brain power" have 
created over 89 per cent of all new employment. This 'New Economy" is where 
demand for jobs is expected to thrive. 

Figxue 12 

Hi gh Knowledge Intensive Industries* 
Net Tob Crearion and Loss 1984—1991 



Health Services 128 400 

Education 123000 

Business Services 50 900 

Recreational Services 4 600 

Pharmaceuticals/ Medicine 4 500 

Consumer Electronics -1 400 

Broadcasting -3 000 

Other Services -3 300 

Job losses -7 700 

Job creation 311 400 

Net job creation 303 700 



* Industries where more than 40 per cent of employees qualify 
as professionals, e.g., engineers, technical and scientific staff, 
and selected senior management. 

(Source: Nuala Beck & Associates. The Globe and Mail. *The rising value of brain power." 1992.) 
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Figure 13 

Total Employment and GDP Share of Canadian Industries. 1991 





Industry Sector 


% of Total 
Employment 


Share of 

VjL/i 


New Economy 


— F ^ ^ 

• Computers & semiconductors 

• Health & medical 

• Communicatioi\s & teieconnmunications 

• Instrumentation 


/o 


0/ .0 /o 


Watch List 


• Financial services 

• Autos & auto |>arts 

• Residential construction 

• Government (all levels) 


15.7% 


20.0% 


Old Economy 


• Steel & mnchine tools 


10.1% 


12.4% 


other 




5.0% 





(Soiirce: Nuala Beck & Associates. The Globe and Mail. "Where the engines roar — 
and sputter." 1992.) 

In B.C., the service sector now doniinates the labour market. Over 76% of B.C. 
workers are employed in services. In particular, home-based businesses are 
increasing at an alarming rate in B.C. — a recent study by the National Home 
Business Institute found an estimated 200 000 people run a business from their 
home. 

Figiire 14 
The Largest Services Sectors 

Projected B.C. Employment in 2000 





Number of Jobs 


% 


Retail Trade 


227 900 


24.6 


Health & Welfare 


201 600 


21.7 


Accommodation & Food 


155 600 


16.8 


Business Services 


126 600 


13.7 


Education 


114 100 


123 


Finance, Insurance, & Real Estate 


101300 


10.9 


Total of above 


927100 


100.0 



(Source: COPS December 1991. Employment and Immigration Canada. Economic Remew. 
October 1992.) 



G. Critical Skills 

Of increasing importance to individuals, as well as companies, are transitional 
skills. Given a broad area of expertise, employees are able to easily move from 
one set of duties to another. With organizational changes, employment and 
promotional potential are maximized while losses in productivity are minimized. 
These critical areas include: information technology; management; basic skills; 
and service quality. 
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Figure 15 

Employability Skills Profile: The CriHcal Skills Required of the Canadian Workforce 



Academic Skills 

Those skills which provide the basic 
foundation to get, keep, and 
progress on a job and to achieve the 
best results. 


Personal Management Skills 

The combination of skills, attitudes, 
and behaviours required to get, 
keep, and progress on a job and to 
achieve the best results. 


Teamwork Skills 

Those skills needed to work with 
others on a job and to achieve the 
best restdts. 


Canadian employers need a person 
who can: 

Communicate 

• Understand and speak the 
business language 

• Listen to understand and learn 

• Read, comprehend, and use 
written materials 

• Write effectively 

Think 

• Think critically and logically to 
evaluate situations, solve 
problems, and make decisions 

• Understand and solve problems 
involving mathematics and use 
the results 

• Use technology effectively 

• Access and apply specialized 
knowledge from various fields 

Learn 

• Continue to learn for life 


Canadian employers need a person 
who can demonstrate: 

Positive Attitudes and Behaviours 

• Self-esteem and confidence 

• Honesty and personal ethics 

• A positive attitude toward 
learning and personal health 

• I nitiative to get the job done 

Responsibility 

• The ability to set personal and 
work goals 

• The ability to plan and manage 
resources 

• Accountability for actions taken 

Adaptability 

• A positive attitude toward change 

• Recognition of and respect for 
people's individual differences 

• The ability to identify and suggest 
new ideas to get the job done — 
creatively 


Canadian employers need a person 
who can: 

Work with Others 

• Understand and contribute to the 
organization's goals 

• Understand and work within the 
culture of the group 

• Plan and make decisions with 
others and support the outcomes 

• Respect other opinions 

• Exercise "give and take" to achieve 
group results 

• Seek a team approach as 
appropriate 

• Lead when appropriate 



(Source: Maryann McLaughlin. The Conference Board of Canada. Employability Skilb 
Profile: What Are Employers Looking For? April 1992.) 



H. Skills Shortages 

Canadian spending on education as a pei^entage of GDP ranks high among the 
industrialized nations. However, add'.tional spending alone will not alleviate the 
prevalent skill shortages. In its annual survey of the Canadian economy, the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development reinforced the 
importance of increasing the emphasis on basic literacy and numeracy skills in 
the primary and secondary school systems. 
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Figure 16 
Total Educarion Spending 
As a % of GDP (1987) 



Denmark 
Netherlands 
Canada 
France 

United States 
Japan 
Australia 
Germany 



7.57 
7.33 
7,12 
6.59 
6.44 
6.38 
5.63 
4.41 



(Source: OECD. The Globe and MaU, "OECD's annual survey finds Canadian 
productivity poor." 1992.) 



Training Trends 

More and more employers are realizing the necessity of training and developing 
employees to compete in today's global economy. This is evidenced by the Adult 
Education and Training Survey (1990) and the Labour Force Survey (1990) which 
reported that during 1990 over 1.5 million Canadian workers over the age of 16 
took employer-sponsored education or training courses. 

Figture 17 

Rate of Employer-Sponsored Part-Time Training by Province 
1989—1990 



l^ewkxjodlancl 

NovaSceit^ 

New BwoMl 

0<jebec 

Ootano 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

AJbefta 



J 



0 5 10 15 20 



(Sources: Adult Education and Training Survey and Labour Force Survey, 1990. Statistics 
Canada. Perspectives on Labour and Income. "Studying on the job." Summer 1992.) 
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Figure 18 

Training Rate of Paid Workforce in Employer-Sponsored Part-Time Train ing, by Selected Characteristics, 

1989—1990 

All Trainees Training Rate 





•000 


% 


All industries 


1 334 


14 


Forestry, fishing, and mining 


41 


16 


Manufacturing 


217 


11 


Construction 


25 


4 


Transportation 


63 


15 


Communication 


50 


19 


Utilities 


43 


31 


Trades 


146 


9 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


133 


22 


Community servdces 


292 


17 


Commercial services 


116 


8 


Public Administration 


202 


28 


All occupations** 


1334 


14 


Managerial and administrative 


323 


25 


Natural science 


109 


28 


Sodal science 


43 


25 


Teaching 


70 


17 


Medicine 


89 


19 


Artistic 


12 




Clerical 


231 


13 


Sales 


83 


10 


Service 


78 


7 


Mining 


11 


20 


Processing 


24 


6 


Machining 


15 


7 


Fabricating 


111 


12 


Construction 


49 


8 


Transportation 


40 


10 


Material Handling 


14 


5 


Other crafts 


15 


11 


All levels of education 


1334 


14 


Grades 0 to 8 


25 


3 


Some secondary education 


98 


5 


High school graduation 


284 


12 


Some postsecondary 


133 


18 


Postsecondary certificate or diploma 


471 


19 


University degree 


324 


25 



Includes occupations in religion, farming, forestry, and fishing. 



(Sources: Adult Education and Training Survey and Labour Force Survey, 1990. Statistics 
Canada. Perspectives on Labour and Income, "Studying on the job." Summer 1992.) 
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Employer-supported training is also highlighted in a recent Canadian Federation 
of Independent Business survey on the training activities of various small 
businesses in Canada. The major findings are summarized below. 

Figure 19 

Survey Finding s: 

Upjiradin? at Work in B.C. — The Extent and Cost of On-ihe-Joh Trainim in Smaller Firms in B.C. 

B.C. Canadian 
Average Average 



Extent of on-the-job training 

- Proportion of firms training 59% 60% 

- Proportion of the workforce receiving training 43% 38% 

- Number of employees per firm receiving: 

Informal training only 3.5 3.8 

Formal training only 1.3 1.8 

Both formal and informal 1.5 1.8 

- Duration (days per employee) of: 

Informal training 25 25 

Formal training 22 17 

Cost of Training 

- Basic hourly wrage rate for employees receiving: 

Informal training $9.80 $9.20 

Formal training $14.50 $11.90 

- Total cost (including wage cost per employee plus cost of services 
from external consiiltants/suppliers) of: 

Informal on-the job training per trainee $2 150 $1 990 

Fonrial on-the-job training per trainee $3 770 $2 510 

Training in the Future 

- Firms engaged in training who were not satisfied and believed they 

should be doing more 50% 47% 

- Firms who did not think that increased training would be necessary 

at the present time 42% 40% 

- Firms who had trained during the previous twelve month period in 

question and did not think they should be doing more training 8% 13% 

(Source: Canadian Federation of Independent Business. Upgrading at Work in B.C. — 
The Extent and Cost of On-the-job Training in Smaller Firms in B.C. August 1992.) 
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IIL RECOMMENDATIONS 

Developments in the economy, and labour market specifically, suggest that the 
workplace of the 1990s and beyond will continue to demand highly skilled and 
flexible workers. The skill sets required have not changed from earlier Open 
College Planning Council reports and include: 

• Information Technology 

• Management 

• Basic Skills 

• Service Quality. 
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